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BROOKS’S MATHEMATICS 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. PHD, 
Ex: Pres, Millersvil'e' State Normal School, Superin- 
tendent of Philaaelphia Schools. 


Brooks’s New Normal Primary Arithmetic 


Follows normal methods, It teaches Addition and 
Subtraction as fundamextal operations, Multiplica- 
tion and Divi-ion as derivative operations, basing the 
‘latter upon thefurmer. Substantially bound in cloth 


Brooks’s Normal Elementary Arithmetic 


Embodies a course of easy and progressive exercises 
in Elementary Written Arithmetic. It has the fol- 
lowing désirable distinguishing features: 1. Sim- 
licity. 2. Gradation, 3. Practical character of the 
roblems. 4. Variety of problems. 5. Educational 
character. I€ is essantially avalytica! in spirit, and 
consequently normal in method. ‘ 
Besides the fundamental operatiors it includes 
United States Money, Fractions, Decimal Fractions, 
Denominate Numbers, Percentage, Bonds and In- 
come, Stocks and Dividends, Commi-ston and Brok- 
erage, Ii surance, Interest, Percentage, Discounts, 
—_ Practical Applications, and the Metric 
em 
Sound in cloth, well printed on good white paper. 


Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic, 


Analytical, logical, well graded, practical,—th 


Brooks’s New Written Arithmetic. 


Induc ive, direct. and concise. 
Systematic, full, aud clear. 


Brooks’s Union Normal Arithmetics. 


In two books, or three parts 

1. Written Arithmetic—Part I. 

2. Union Complete arithmetic. 
Note.—Vhe Union Complete is bound as one volume 
or in two volumes, called Union Part 2, Quion Part 3, 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 

Brooks’s Kiement. Geometry and Trigonom, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosopby of Arithmetic. 


MAGILL’S FRENCH. 


By E. H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D. 
Ex-Pres.of and Prof. of French in Swarthmore College. 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar 


Follows the methods used successfully by the author 
io hie clares work at Swarthmore. it teaches to 
read French readily in a short time, and lays the 
foundation for thorough work in conversation and 
composition without touching upon those subjects. 
The author holds that the chief value of French to 
an Amerivan student lies in a readi.g knowledge, 
and he makes that his objective point. 


Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors 


The best stories of the best living French authors. 
Authorized edition, well printed, boand in cloth, each 
with portrait aod biography of the aathor and careful 
annotations by Dr. Magill. Prices reasonable. 


Volume I, Francisque Sgrcey. 
Contains two stories; 


**Le Piano de Jeanne,” 
“Qui Perde Gagne.” 


Volume II. Madame de Witt (ne? Guizor). 
Contains one complete story: 
“Sur La Pente, 


Volume III. Anatole France. 
Contains one complete story: 
‘*La Fille de Clementine ou 
le Crime de Sylvestre Bon- 
nard, Membre de l’Institute.” 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 


By J. WiLLI8s WESTLAKE, A-M., 
Late Professor of English Literature in State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. 


Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 


Jupson PERRY WELSH. A.M 


By . 
Principal ef State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


For further particulars, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Newest School Books. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. _ Student's Series. 


From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius (27 B. c.—180 A. D.) By J. B. Bury, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Illustrated. Pp. viii. 638. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1,50. Introduction price, $1.25. 


It is well known that for the period of Roman | edge ends there. Of the subsequent history they 
history, which is of all its periods perbaps the most| kn w only isolated facts gathered at hap hazard 
important—the first two centuries of the Empire— | from Horace, Juvenal, and sacitus. Tbis much felt 
there exists no Knglish hand book suitabie for use need will, it is hoped, be met by the present voiume 
in Universities aud Schools. The consequence of which bridges the gap between Student's Rome an 
this want in our educational course is that the the Student's Gibbon. 
knowledge of Roman history possessed by students, his work has been written directly from the 
who are »therwise men of considerable attainments origina! sources. But it is almost unnecessary to 
in classical literature, comes to a sudden end at the say that the author is under ceep obiigations, to 
Battle of Actium—at least their systematic knowl many modern guides.— Preface. 


INTRODUCTION to ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


A Laboratory Guide for High Schools and College Students. By CHARLES WRIGHT 
Doncg, M.S., Professor of Biology and Curator of the Zoological Museum, Rochester Uni- 


versity. (early ready.) 


Prof. Dodge’s manual consists essentially of ques. , periments. Particular species are not required, as the 
tions op the structure, and the physiology of a series | questions usually apply equally well tu several re- 
of common animals aud plants typical of their kind—| iated forms. The subject watter of the manual has 
questions which can be answered only by actual ex | been accumulated during an experience of nearly 
amination of the specimen or by experiment. Direc-| seven yeirs’ teaching, aud with the exception of a 
liuns are given for the collectioa of specimens, fur | few additions made while preparing the manual for 

priating, all of the work herein detailea has been per- 
formed by students. 


their preservation, and for preparing them for exam | 
ination; alsu fur perfurming simple pnysivlogical ex. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


The volumes of this series, bound in cloth in uniform style, are of convenient shape and size 
for school purposes, and priated in clear type on good paper. Tne works are of a high 
standard of literary excellence, and especially adapted to the purposes of supplementary 
reading The following volumes have just been added to the series. Price, 30 cents each. 

American Ballads; Warren Hastings; Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ; Frederick the 
Great; The Four Georges; Tales from the Odyssey; The Adventures of 
Ulysses; English Humorists (2 vols.); Tales from Euripides; Rufus Choate ' 
Primer of Frescch Literature. 


A sample copy of any one of the books mentioned in the foregoing list will be sent, post-paid, to 
any teacher who may wish to examine it, on receipt of price as above. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 


Now Ready: A NEW EDITION OF 


Page’s Theory and Practice Teaching, 


containing the old edition unchanged, but with THE ADDITION of a portrait and biography of David P. Page, full Outlines for Review and Notes calling attention to 
changes that have taken place in management and method since Mr. Page’s time. The book itself is a classic, and only wanton hands would presume to rewrite it. But 
the young teacher should be reminded that it is not now advisable to defer the use of pen and ink till a pupil is ten years old, as Mr. Page thought it to be in 1846; 


and that drawing is not best taught by pictures the teacher makes upon the blackboard. 


In its main essentials the book is still the most useful as well as the most 


popular guide the young teacher can have, but he would sometimes be led astray in minor details if he followed it now as it was written a half-century ago. This 


edition will therefore be preferred by all. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 


Cloth, 16mo, pp. 
Cc. 


400. Price, $1.00. 
WwW. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Cogswell’s Lessons 
Number. 


The Primary Arithmetic in the Bradbury's Eaton's Mathematical Series. 


Presents the latest and best method of teaching Number to beginners. 
The most successful work published when used as an Arithmetic Reader. 


It can be used with any series of Arithmetics, 
Sample copy mailed for 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, - - - 
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| Such a watch you can rely on. 


it is smooth and tough and every way reliable. 


. 

|| will outlast several cheaper pencils. . ah. 

| These .are good reasons why you should use only Dixon’s “ American Graphite” Pencils. | 
Ail 


| | JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


FIRST-CLASS WATCH is a wonderful machine. 
composed of ninety-eight pieces, and its manufacture embraces more than two thousand separate operations. 
It will not suddenly gain or lose five or ten minutes, and leave you stand- 


ing in the depot when you should be miles on your way ; neither does it unaccountably stop altogether when you are | 


far away from any reliable timepiece. 
So it is with a first-class pencil like Dixon’s “American Graphite”: you can always have a pencil that you can l 


Like the watch, the value is in the inside,—in the lead. 
You do not need to wet it. 


It is the result of years of study and experiment. It is | 


Each lead is subjected to many operations until || 
It will not crumble and break, and |) 
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ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. WHAT I§ //7AL/ZED PHOSPHITES!) For Colds, 


Schl. F. Co., established 1871,) 
brain and wheat germ, of 
Gj ce) 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. It is the production, from the ox bra Coughs, 


a distinguished pbysician whose merits as & chemist have 
Makeve FR YRICAL, been recognized with several gold medals. It is an essen Croup, Influenza, and 


aud ys by ae if tial food to all who overuse the brain. It possesses ip Bronchitis, 
APPARATUS, the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy; 


restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired 
their vigor; prevents mental and physical exhaustion. 
School Dynamos, For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best 


use 
Mention | Solor and Elect'l Projection Microscopes, physicians and brain workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. y E R S 


this Elect Test Instruments, ete. ; by tam Ce. 
paper. Catalogues and Special Net Prices free. - only, 56 West 25th 8t., New York. 
: 11 ($1). B (GGT 
{Pre Druggists or by mail ($1). Be sure e CHERRY PECTORAIL 


~ the label bas this signature: gy 


Valvelesa Air Pumps, 
, Improved Static Electr'l 
Machines, 


Head 
Flag S, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 227 or by mail, sot’. 
Prompt to act, 


House in the United Scientific Instruments 7 Sure to Cure 


States that not 


own an American Flag, | OF STANDARD QUALITY: 


let the teacher write Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engineering, Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 
immediately to Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Apparatus and Supplies. Schools, ae. 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Special care devoted to the equipment of College and High School WEST TROY, NY. i 


laboratories. Estimates submitted upon request. Description and prices on application. 


Gok Hen, Seaton, Mere. Correspondence solicited. 


Ja anese Pile Cure Write for abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 
A new apanes' Treatment, Pan Sup QU. EEN & C O., Incorporated, 


positories Ointment in Capsules and Two Boxes of Philadelphia, U.S. Ae ; 


or eedibg. ching, Chronic, Recent, or He- 
reditary Piles. ‘This remedy was never known to Eight awards granted us at the World’s Fair. 


fail. $1 per box, 6 for $5; sent by mail. Why suffer 
from the terrible disease when a written guarantee 42200008 ~~. eT * 20 


is positively given with six boxes to refund the 
R 


money if not cured. Send stamp for free sample. 
STANDARD "[‘yPEWRITER. 


Guarantee issued by 
UNEQUALED FOR 


BRADBURY'S PHARMACY, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
637 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


MY —— WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
$id 5 Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
‘ ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 


tachments and guaranteed for 10 yeare Shipped any- 
where on 3) days’ trial. No money required tn ad- 
vance. nowin use. World's Fair Medal awarded 


Ruy from factory, save dealers’ and agente’ profit. 
4 rite to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. a 
Ainikcntarcet Simplicity. Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means By spacial srraagement with the pubitehors of es 

EPILEPTIC PARALYTIC f ] ° . . SNCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, we are able to place 

ee. 9|of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness that great work within easy reach of our readers. The 

4 e on we offer is not a reprint but a new e on, 

NERVINE INSTITUTE, and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- paws, 14000 columnay 8,000,000 words aver 

aps pri di , showi t f 

19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass.|ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. the world, and separate maps of every Rate in the 

nion. contains every e 

For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and o,e ‘ burgh Edition, and biographies of over 4,000 noted 

Nervous diseases in all thelr forms. he only Para.| he Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the people, living and dead, not contained in any other 
ytic Institute in the United states. onsultation 

free. Patients boarded, nursed and cared for. Ofice| World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been enterprises stands 


treatment if desired. Send for circulars. : friends and readers. Such on offer should have your 
A constantly improved. careful consideration. Every reader, therefore, is 


earnestly solicited to give the attention to this offer 
that its importance and liberality deserves, as it is 


best and most expensive Encyc 
reach of even the boys andgirls. Parents, encourage 


Specialists SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. open for a limited period Ge AM A 9 


Mosic, Drawing, Manual Traic-| WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


ing, Mathematics, and Sciences, will 
find it for their interest to register, 
at once, with the 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
8 Somerset &St.. Boston. Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
nerease your collections Material, Apparatus, Note b your children in habits of economy for that nobles 
tem 7 ; ook; Experiments Always popular. f all oses—economy for the sake of an educ 
°° study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. tion. Just think of it, saving of 10 CENTS A Dat 
8 g for the short period 90 days, wi eure to you the 
f Z Y ress for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 88 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA in.) large 
octavo volumes, Which covers every department of 
D 0 P knowledge known to mankind. No man needs any 
S$ aciall Ada t d f Y ! NOTICE.—Should you require more other library—no man can have a better one. E 
A = p y p e or ou ' information regarding ‘* The Express Read our proposition, On receipt of only ONE 
d - Duplicator,” simplest apd best appa- JOLLAR we will forward to you, cnarges prepaid, the 
Z : t the 10 CENTS A y (to be rem 
Ou want every writing, exactiy the same as if] A beautiful dime savings bank will be 


done with your ordinary pen or type. sent with the books, in which the dime may be depos- 

writer kindly let us hear from you, ited cach 

what work you have frequently to ln heavy’ man lla paper covers, which with propel 

duplicate. very one of the large sare wil) last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 

number of copies identically same as 2 volumes are delivered to your address, with al/ 

original. eow charges paid to any part of the United States. 


GF sto, costs nothing to inves: 
y tigate its great labor- 


90: 
Marcu BroTuers, | merits 
MEMLEBAN Oi 0. Free information of BENSINGER DUPLICATOR CO., 63 Fassau St., Room 615, N. Y. 


Copy or cut this out and send to 


i 


Clearance Sale of Books, 


We have on hand a small stock of books that we 
want to dispose of immediately to make room fcr 


ill Ou, Light , View of World’s Fair, 
ace. other subjects for profitable public}] New ENGLAND Pus. Co.: 
cs, oe Catalogues J, BR, Colt & Co. ig Beekman St., NewYork. Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes 


our own publications. free. 9 
The books are bargains at the 69 Lasalle Bt Chicage. Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, as above de 
ieiek. See GOLD MEDALS, PARIS scribed, together with your Dime Savings Bank, 
The Pleasures of Life—Lubbock. Cl. 30 15 EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. Sor which I enclose One Dollar, and further 


Dicti Kd’et’ Cl 
Seguin ‘on Haueation. OSEPH ILLOTTS THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, || agree to remit to cents a day (remitting the same 
oy 25 604 F. 3651, monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 
and his other styles. 
Manual of Physical Culture for Public ‘ ‘ 
Schools—Liebold. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. When writing to advertisers, please mention this journal. 
66 99 66 
Indian Head Slate BLAGKBOARDS of all kinds, Et. | Dustless Erasers Ink 


Dictation. F 

1.00 

Busy Work for Primary Schools. Per box, .40 = .20 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth on Dustless Crayons ‘“ Penn’s” 
N 

76 Fifth Ave., New York ANDREWS MEG. Co. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. _ 
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PERICLES’ ATHENS. 


BY ANETTA M,. OSBORNE. 


In Athens, in the time of Pericles, 

Philosophy a kindred triumph knew 

With art; where Grecian clear against the sky 
‘The Parthenon, a perfect temple rose; 

The Prepylwa gleaming in the san, — 

An invitation to all noble deeds, 

A call to enter in at that high gate 

Where human thought surveys the infinite, 
And truth, the ancient fount, eternal springs, 
One element unchanged from age to age. 


NOVEMBER’S FEAST DAY. 


Welcome, thou grand old Feast-day! 
Again the russet fields 

Lie idle in the soft, gray light, 
Shorn of their splendid yields; 

Again the lanes have glimmered 
With farewell golden-rod, 

And gentian fringes closed above 
The tinted olive sod. 


Bat thou, O grand old Feast-day, 
Thou hast no need of these 
To draw us to thee. Though thon bring 
Gray skies and leafless trees— 
A hundred welcomes to thee! 
Ye altar-fires of home, 
Shine out—and kindred gather 
From sea to mountain dome! 


So hail thee, grand old Feast-day! 
The wind-swept orchard bouzhs 

Have flang their ruddy gold and green 
Upon the earth; the mows 

Are rich with grain; the furrows 
Sleep neath the sun's veiled ray — 

And all the land is glad, and greets 


A new Thanksgiving Day! — Selected. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. J. M. Ricr, “the expert’’: As a rule, teachers 
are too weak to stand alone, and constantly need to be 
propped up by the supervising staff. 

Supr. R. E. Denrietp, Duluth, Minn.: Mathemati- 
cal accuracy is a very desirable thing, but can we afford 
to drop more important subjects for this? 


Surr. J. W. Roserts, Tacoma, Wash.: More of the 
pupils’ time is wasted in history than in any other sub- 
ject, because of too much attention to unimportant details. 


Conrripotor’s Cius, Atlantic Monthly: The essen- 
tial value of teaching, from the district school up to the 
university, lies in the contact of mind and character be- 
tween teacher and taught. 


Surr. Ausert G. Lane, Chicago: When the teaching 
is effective, when the work is adapted to the child and he 
is fally occupied with it, discipline and good order can be 
easily secured. 

Gov. D. Russert Brown, Rhode Island: No one 
change can be made in our system which will affect the 
schools so advantageously as state certificates for teachers ; 
it will put an absolute barrier against mental incompe- 
tency, and at the same time set a premium upon true 
skill and pronounced success. 

Maraaret W. Principal Columbus 


(0.) Normal School: If no two pupils see exactly the 
same thing when looking at an object,—if we see only 


what we are trained to see and hear only what we have 
learned to hear,—can forty pupils be taught as one grade ? 
Since the mind adds something to every subject presented 
for its attention, is any teacher capable of knowing even 
approximately what each one of forty minds can add, and 
of so presenting a new subject that she may truly teach 
forty children at the same time ? 


EDUCATIONAL STOICISM. 


BY SUPT. HENRY G. WILLIAMS, LYNCHBURG, O. 


The Epicureans taught that serious concern for any- 
thing in life was not necessary ; that temporal enjoyment 
was the chief concern of life. No advancement was 
sought. The Cynics went to the opposite extreme and 
practiced an unreasonable contempt for all the usages, 
pleasures, conveniences, and proprieties of life; the 
founder of cynicism, Diogenes, having even lived for a 
time in a tub. The Stoics, whose system of philosophy 
was founded by Xeno, struck a “ golden mean” between 
these extremes, and stoicism became, from a moral point 
of view, the most influential of all the practical schools of 
philosophy. 

I am led to believe that there are a good many Epicu- 
reans and Cynics abroad in the land. I am also con- 
vinced that a little stoicism here and there would be good 
for us. A large class (Epicureans) extol the American 
systems of public schools, are satisfied with things as they 
are, and shout abundant praises of American freedom, 
American wealth, American industries, American ed- 
ucation, and American independence. Another class 
of educators (Cynics) see but little of the “ perfec- 
tion ” so lauded by the first and herald the overwhelming 
dangers with which we are threatened because of our 
“demoralized schools,’ our unsystematized schools, ’ 
our “grad-grind schools.” The former want the world 
to know of the high standard reached by the public 
schools of this great republic, and point with pride to the 
best work of the best city schools. The latter bewail the 
low grade of work done by the ungraded schools, the un- 
reasonable exactions of system and consequent over-work 
of graded schools, or note with cynical impatience the 
unfitness of teachers or the stupidity of the people in 
taking hold of different phases and new turns of the ‘‘ New 
Education.” 

I do not want to be misunderstood, nor do I wish to 
write conundrums; I had much rather right wrongs. 
No doubt we shall always have in the profession those 
whose theories are in the clouds ; but those whose theories 
are in the dust are doubtless more numerous. There are 
many, very many, phases of popular education as found 
in the schools of the rural districts, over which it will not 
do to soar like the lark ; but neither is it necessary to be 
a mole, The facts are that nearly half of the schools 
and school children of this great republic receive compar- 
atively little attention from the minds of those who are 
the leaders in education. What they say and do is gen- 
erally in the interests of that class of schools or those 
phases of education with which they are directly con- 
nected. The poor rural schools cannot afford the talent 
or salaried positions able to speak loud enough to be 
heard. True, many of our best educators sprang from 
just such opportunities ; but does that argue that such 
conditions foster the growth of great educators and great 
ideas? Do not many who are foremost in the educational 
field sometimes almost forget the duty they owe to the 
rural primary and secondary schools of our land? 
Should not education in the country, villages, and towns 
receive just as much serious attention on the part of those 
who have the influence and power to effect great results 
in education as that in the cities? Look over the pro- 
grams of state and national educational associations and 
you will see that comparatively little is attempted in the 
interests of the education of the majority. -This is a 
serious matter, and shoald be stadied seriously. 


WHAT OUR PUPILS READ OUTSIDE 
OF SCHOOL. 


BY WILLIAM E. FOSTER, 
Librarian of the Providence (R. I.) Public Library. 


The particular pupils to whom most of the present paper 
will have reference are chiefly of the grammar school 
age, the observations being drawn very largely also from 
the single city of Providence. Where unfavorable con- 
ditions are observed, they can be traced to one of the 
four following agencies : 

1. The home. The influence and example of the 
parents are necessarily potent. ‘I am seeking,” said 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, in a paper some time ago, ' 
‘one of the reasons why the young,” in so many instances, 
“read nothing but trash:” and he finds it in the fact 
that their parents “read trash.” And iudeed the per- 
centage of cases is formidably large where the staple of 
a family’s home reading is of the type of the cheap 
story-paper, or some paper-covered serial stories of the 
same grade. 

2. The child's associates. Children are emphatically 
gregarious. If the associates of a school-boy are by a 
large majority devoted to a particular sport, there seems 
every reason to believe that he will be also; and the 
same principle is equally effectual in the case of reading. 

3. Library resources. Some communities have no 
public library. In other communities which have one, 
the conception of a possible uplifting agency does not 
seem to have presented itself to those in charge. This 
conception is also emphatically absent from the so-called 
‘circulating libraries” which everywhere abound ; and 
with better reason, since these latter are avowedly money - 
making enterprises. Moreover there is accessible at the 
news-stande, scattered over every city and town, a ¢opious 
supply of printed matter, ranging from the worthless and 
demoralizing fiction already above referred to, to that 
which is of an even more pronounced vicious tendency, 
usually sold at so low a price as five cents, and conse- 
quently within the reach of any child. 

4. The school and its influence. While the influence 
of the school can be one of the most potent agencies in 
directing the pupil's reading outside of school, either 
through negligence or through uncertainty as to what 
measures are practicable, it is quite too often ignored. 
The inquiry for practicable measures, therefore, is of very 
obvious importance. 

1. What can be done at the public library? Both 
in the selection of the volumes and in supplying catologues 
and other guides, the librarian must recognize that an av- 
erage public library does not represent a selection suited 
exclusively to the children’s requirements. While it does 
contain many books of this kind, it also contains books 
which would frighten them by their severe technicalities, 
together with others which from being too abstract, tco 
far advanced, or for some other reason, have nothing ap- 
pealing for the present to the interest of the child. There 
should, therefore, be a proper supply of books avowedly 
prepared for the actual stage which the child has reached, 
—if this aim has been adequately and successfully car- 
ried out,—and these should be effectively catalogued. 
But if, as suggested by Mr. Adams, ‘the first thing to 
be borne in mind, in imbuing children with a healthy love 
of good reading, is that they are not grown people,” 3 the 
next and equally important one is to avoid the error of 
undervaluing the child’s capabilities. Catalogues and 
guides for children’s reading should, in particular, recog- 
nize the fact that while the pupil is now a child, and has 
a child’s comprehension, this is not a permanent condition ; 
and in the gradual unfolding of an individual pupil's 
mental faculties,the reading brought to his attention should 
represent as rapid advances as he is really capable of. 
By far the most useful “guides” therefore have been 
those which, like Sargent’s “ Reading for the Young,” 


(1) * Hints for Home Reading,” edited by Lyman Abbott. (1880.) 
(2) Foster’s “ Libraries and Readers,’’ page 96. 
(3) Green’s Libraries and Schools,”’ page 17. 
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have led the pupil not merely to the best “ boys’ stories,” 
but to those works of history, science, or literature which 
have a vital interest for these unfolding-minds. Details 
of library administration and of the plans of library in- 
teriors also should be studied with this end in view. 
Some of the best results follow when a separate children’s 
reading room forms a part of the library building, an at- 
tractive and accessible room, with books on open shelves, 
so far as possible, and a separate attendant in charge who 
likes children, and has the kind of di-position which will 
cause children to make her their confidante in the matter 
of their reading. In close connection with this room also 
should be a class room, to which teachers should be en- 
couraged to come with their classes, to use it for an hour 
or more at atime. Two other features which have been 
successfully employed are the supplying of a special 
“school card,” on which ten books may be taken at one 
time, strictly for use in connection with school work, and 
the multiplying of copies of such books as are found by 
experience to be specially useful in this direction. 

2. What can be done at home? Mauch can be done 
at home, but the parent must have his attention awakened 
to the importance of this. Doubtless there are, especially 
in our larger manufacturing towns and cities, many homes 
in which the home ioflaences are pernicious only ; but in 
the great body of instances the matter is simply neglected. 
“In instance after instance,” to quote from a former 
paper by the present writer, “where none bat the most 
cultivated and refined inflaence exists, where the child 
almost lives in an atmosphere of intelligence, where the 
home itself might be made a means of culture, where 
the judicious inflaence of the father or mother would 
count for so much, if rightly exerted, this matter of the 
children’s reading is one of the things overlooked and 
unattended to. It is simply through thoughtlessness that 
the matter is allowed to go by default,” 

The first requisite then is a real interest on the part of 
the parent. But next in importance is the need of actual 
knowledge on his part. Conversation with parents re- 
veals the fact that they sometimes satisfy themselves too 
easily that the books in the hands of their children are 
desirable ones. A book which ‘‘ has a nice cover,” or a 
book .which ‘came from the Sunday School library ” 
may, nevertheless, be one which is wholly destitute of any 
uplifting force. Visits to the librarian or the teacher, on 
the part of the parents, for consultation respecting the 
child's reading, are always welcomed, and are sure to re- 
sult in more definite and helpful knowledge as to the lines 
of reading which should be encouraged and those which 
should be discountenanced. The library, in particular, 
can be serviceable here, especially if it has established 
an information desk, and has marked copies of such helps 
as Sargent’s “Reading for the Young,” lying on its 
counters for parents as well as pupils to consult. 

Fortunately there are not a few households in which 
all conditions are favorable; and here the necessary re- 
sults are seen in the child's reading and the manner in 
which it is made a part of his mental development. 

3. What can be done through the association of 
children with each other? All that has been said above 
as to the necessary tendency of bad reading applies with 
equal force to good reading. If the great mass of the 
pupils in any given school are indubitably interested in 
good reading, the current sets very strongly that way in 
the case of a new pupil entering the school. At the end 
of about ten years of intelligent oversight of a school in 
which bad reading had formerly predominated, the prin- 
cipal remarked to the writer, “A boy who brings nickel 
stories to school is unpopular with his classmates.” In 
this case a veritable “ public sentiment” had been built 
up; —the slow growth of years, and correspondingly 
permanent. 

4. What can be done at school? Asin the case of the 
librarian, the inter-relation between the school and the 
library must recognize the fundamental importance of 
mutual acquaintanceship aud of mutual understanding, as 
well as of connecting the library’s resources with the pre- 
scribed school curriculum wherever possible. The teacher 
needs to make himself familiar with the library’s resources 
and should be ready to utilize not only the general cata- 
logue but the special lists prepared from time to time, as 
well as to put the blackboard at the schoolroom into oc- 
casional use for timely lists. He should also avail him- 


(4) Foster’s “ Libraries and Readers,” pape 94. 


self of the special privilege whereby the ten books (or 
more in some cases) may be charged for school use at 
one time, at the same time seeing that the pupils, on 
their part, avail themselves to the fullest extent of the 
privilege of the card for the sing'e book. All these, 
however, are but the outposts of the subject. The adop- 
tion of a specific plan, whereby the influence of the 
school shall be brought to bear in developing reading of 
the best order, is based on a recognition of: the fact that 
a certain amount of time devoted to reading, outside of 
school, is inevitable ; and it is only a question whether the 
teacher shall avail himself of his exceptional opportunity 
for practically controlling the character of this reading. 
In the columns of the New EnGuanp JOURNAL OF Epv- 
CATION have already been published * some of the details 
of the very interesting plan in operation several years ago 
at one of the Providence grammar schools,—the Point 
St. Grammar School. A variation from this plan, intro- 
duced within more recent years, is also of special interest. 
A biographical work, such as Scudder’s ‘George Wash- 
ington,” is selected, and assigned to each pupil in the 
room for his reading. The pupil takes the book home, 
reads it carefully, noting dowa certain catch-words, on a 
plan definitely prescribed by the teacher, returns the book, 
and then writes out from memory his abstract of its con- 
tente, in temporary form, on manilla paper. After these 
preliminary abstrac's have been handed to the teacher, 
four are selected to be read aloud at the Friday afternoon 


Pres. WILLIAM DEWITT Hypg, 
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weekly exercise, by their writers, and to be criticised by 
other pupils. Afterward all the pupils rewrite their ab- 
stracts in ink, profiting by the verbal criticisur received, 
and generally condensing them about one-third. During 
the year each child in the room presents four such ab- 
stracts in historical and biographical works, and two in 
other classes, such as literature or science. 

But the Friday afternoon exercise is also made to stand 
in close relation to current topics, where the source of in- 
formation is the newspaper. When it is remembered how 
great a cause of perplexity the daily newspaper has 
formed, in relation to the children’s reading, one cannot 
too much admire the practical sagacity of the plan pur. 
sued. Criticism invariably follows the presentation of 
any materials under this head which are to be described 
as “scandal,” “gossip,” personalities,” “chaff,” or 
‘“‘rubbish.” The time of the child being limited, he nat- 
urally learns to devote his moments of newspaper perusal 
to those items only which are sure of a welcome reception 
at the school. Seldom, indeed, has the principle of 
‘“‘ parsimony ” been more intelligently directed than in 
this instance. 

Our answer, then, to the question, “What do pupils 
read outside of school?” must be twofold. 1. They ap- 
proach within the circle of the school’s influence, in a 
large number of instances, with a strong interest in 
“nickel stories’’ and story-papers, and with a somewhat 
perverse affinity for what is least eonobling in the daily 
press. 2. Under the influence of the well-directed efforts 


(5) NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Feb, 19, 1880; also 
Green’s Libraries and Schools,” pages 119-26, 


of the school, they are found not only reading, but acquir- 
ing a taste for types of books represented by Miss Wool- 
sey’s “ A Guernsey Lily,” Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakes- 
peare,” Church’s “Stories from Homer,” Cooper’s “ Lio- 
nel Lincoln,” Parkman’s “‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,” John 
Fiske’s “ War of Independence,’’ Montgomery’s “ Heroic 
Ballads,” John Burrough’s ‘“ Winter Sunshine,” and 
Franklin's Autobiograpby.”’ Should any one, however, 
be inclined to ask whether it is, on the whole, worth while 
to make the efforts referred to, the answer must neces- 
sarily be an emphatic “ Yes’; and for several reasons. 

1. Because the measures are emphatically needed. 
There is an accumulating mass of testimony to the effect 
that the natural tendency of the “ nickel”’ reading, above 
referred to, is to deeds of lawlessness. More than one 
scrapbook of cuttings from newspapers is an eloquent 
corroboration of this fact. 

2. Because the measures are eminently natural. To 
quote what the writer has already said, this method 
“commends itself to the intelligence of the child. 
It is accompanied by his lively interest. It brings to 
his attention, at the time, some of the most suitable 
books for his reading. It furnishes the best prep- 
aration for his future use of books. It is an inval- 
uable introduction to his use of a public library.’’® 
Moreover it is a method which connects itself at every 
step with the school curriculum as it already exists, in- 
stead of introducing a discordant factor. In a very 
marked degree it recognizes the individuality of the 
pupil, and develops him on the line of that individuality. 
As a typical instance may be cited a pupil who was one 
of the dullest in his history recitations, until, by some 
good fortune, the school scheme of reading turned the 
current of his reading in the direction of American his- 
tory. After this few surpassed him in excellence of reci- 
tation. But it is also a method which recognizes most 
fully the individuality of the teacher. The general prin- 
ciples will vary but slightly; but in the hands of one 
teacher they will manifest themselves in one way, in 
others quite differently. One school turns its attention, 
in the reading above referred to, rather more to local 
geograpby and history than to other matters, identifying 
the location of Revolutionary landmarks, and other his- 
toric matters. Another turns chiefly to works on the con- 
stitution and citizenship. Another shows a marked pref- 
erence for natural science and natural scenery. John 
Burroughs’ books and such a descriptive article as 
Frank Bolles’ “A Night Alone on Chocorua” appeal 
most loudly to it. A fourth shows a marked interest in 
what bears upon “ the conduct of life.” Instances of ex- 
ceptional heroism, such as that witnessed at Cattyhunk, 
are eagerly sought for. The annual reports of the United 
States Life Saving Bureau are in circulation among the 
pupils of this school. Thus does the reading in a given 
collection of pupils reflect the individuality of the teacher 
to whom they look for guidance. 

3. Besause the measures are lasting in their effects. 
To start with, they represent an attitude on the part of 
the pupil which is at the farthest remove from a perfunc- 
tory one. The pupil shows this involuntarily in stating 
the substance of the book which he has read, whether in 
conversation or in the class-room ; his eyes and whole 
attitude bearing “eloquent testimony to the genuineness 
of the feeling.” 7 It is therefore the less to be wondered 
at that it is permanent. One principal tells of a pupil of 
his who at the end of six months of the beneficial influ- 
ences referred to, felt a temporary return of the desire 
for the “nickel stories.” He went to a news stand and 
bought one, and sat down to read it, but in vain. Before 
he had read six pages, he threw it aside. He could read 
no further. The taste for such “ husks ’’ had gone, never 
to return. 

A principal of wide experience has said that it is his 
practice each year to attend the reunions of the graduates 
of his school, and to converse with them about their read- 
ing and the uses to which they are now putting it. With 
unimportant exceptions, he finds that their capacity for 
good literature has gone on deepening and widening with 
each newyear. And the observation of the librarian cor- 
roborates this. There is indeed no surer way to secure @ 
future constituency of intelligent adult readers than to 
begin with the children, in the use of methods like these. 


(6) Green’s Libraries and Schools,” p. 124-25. 
(7) Green’s “ Libraries and Schools,’ p, 125, 
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WRITING STRAIGHT-UP. 


BY. J. D. MEESE, 
Southwestern State Normal School, Califoraia, Pa. ~* 


In the Journat for O.tober 19, the advocates of 
‘‘straightup” writing recive a severe drubbing at the 
hands of Supt. J. M. Greenwood. If the able advocate 
of the old-fashioned lie down system is right, then some 
of us are indeed miserab'e offenders. For we have helped 
the innocent fad on its way, and with what result? This 
result, at least, that we find ourselves classed with the 
unmentionable people who are non-Englishmen. 

I am convincad that for once this able and popular edu- 
cator is too severe in his criticism. No man has done more 
of late to expose silly methods and foolish schoolroom con- 
trivances than this same Kansas City superintendent. 
Bat it eeems to me that in this instance he has arrived at 
his conclusion from faulty premises. Several years of 
experience with this system strengthens my conviction that 
it will win its way into a large number of schools. In 
comparison with the slanting style it has the advantage of 
being easier to read. This consideration alone is worth 
more than any other, unless it be that of mechanical exe- 
cution. 

Today, in a trial fairly made before several of my 
classes, I found to my surprise that more than eighty-five 
out of every hundred of the students preferred the per- 
pendicular style, at least so far as legibility was made a 
question. Doubtless many other teachers would, on a fair 
trial, get similar results. 

Let me ask the opponents of this fad a few questions. 
Did you ever give the “straight-up” system a fair trial ? 
Did you ever place the two styles of writing side by side 
and compare them as to legibility? Did you ever notice 
what a relief it is to turn from a page printed in italics 
to one of ordinary print? Is this not true of italic 
writing if compared with the perpendicular style? Not 
being an expert penman Iam unprepared to take part 
in a discussion on visual angles; nor do I know what 
effect crooked lines produce on the vitreous humor ; and, 
indeed, such discussion is not called for. It seems to me 
that this is not a question of weak eyes, of owls, or of 
boys plowing in a cornfield,—as the article referred to 
would seem to assert,—but rather is it a question of neat- 
ness and legibility. In these essential the “ straight-up” 
writing is superior. ‘Teachers whe are compelled to look 
over many manuscripts know how tiresome it is to read 
them unless the writing is well executed. Now when 
there is a combination of slanting letters, long letters, and 
an ocasional flourish, the worry increases. On the con- 
trary, even a poor hand-writing in perpendicular style is 
easy to read. 

So far as execution is concerned, it will be found that 
many beginners in writing form the perpendicular char- 
acters without any difficulty. Indeed, it sometimes hap- 
pens that children prefer to make perpendicular strokes. 
So taken all in all, is there not good ground for the state- 
ment that “straight-up” writing will win in the end ? 


WORLD'S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.--(XIIL) 


BY WILL S. MONROE. 


Two words characterize the Swedish educational ex- 
hibit—sloyd and gymnastics. And yet when one studies 
the programs of the Swedish schools, he finds that in the 
former from two to six hours a week are given, and in 
the latter even less. Sweden made her educational ex- 
hibit in her own buildings ; it was not extensive or varied, 
but it contained some lines that were interesting and un- 
usual. Sloyd work from every grade of school shows to 
what extent this form of manual training is utilized as a 
means of developing the mental and the physical powers 
of the child. It is encouraging to note in this exhibit that 
drawing is becoming more and more an adjunct of sloyd. 
The embossed and engraved mental work, as well as the 
wood carvings, from the technical schools, show skill and 


art instinct. The architectural drawings, too, are good ; 


and there are a great number of pictorial charts used in 
teaching geography. Text-books used in the schools and 
models of buildings used for school purposes add to the 
value of the exhibit. The large display of home sloyd 
indicates to what extent this handiwork is touching the 
fathers and the mothers as well ag the children of Sweden. 


The school in weaving at Norrkoping makes a highly 
creditable display of rugs, mats, portitres, ete , and the 
model of the Royal Gymnasium for Teachers gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the equipment of these institutions. The 
Upsala University exhibits only a few rock sections used 
for petrological examination. The strongest feature of 
the Swedish exhibit is the system of teaching sloyd to 
girls under the direction of Miss Hulda Lundin, an 
account of whose work in Stockholm appeared in the 
JOURNAL OF Epvucation recently. The work exhibited 
is done by girls ranging in age from 7 to 14 years, and 
the time devoted to this work is two hours a week in the 
first grade; four hours in the second, third, and fourth 
grades ; five hours in the fifth and sixth grades, and six 
bours in the seventh grade. The course includes plain 
knitting, purl and stocking knitting, patching, darniog, 
and garment making. Throughout the sewing work, the 
girls are taught to take measurements and to make pat- 
terns. The exercises are progressive, and the garments 
made testify to the value of the method. Miss Lundin 
has two objects in view in her girls’ sloyd; to make it an 
educational medium and to fit the girls for practical life ; 
and it would seem from her exhibit of the Stockholm 
work that she is succeeding admirably. 

The British Islanders are represented only by the Lon- 
don Board Schools. This exhibit is a large and in some 
respects an important one. It has three strong features— 
the vertical writing, the designing in colored papers, and 
the laundry work. London has taken hold of the pen- 
manship problem with great earnestness; and, in the 
opinion of the author, she has solved it very satisfactorily 
by the adoption of vertical writing. There is something 
harmonious, and to the eye satisfying, about the design- 
ing of these schools in colored papers. The colors har- 
monize, and the forms impress as so much similar work 
from the schools of the American states does not. In Lon- 
don, laundry work is added to the course in manual train- 
ing. There is a good deal of wood carving and modeling, 
and some of it is excellent. The weaving of baskets and 
mats with willow splints is another form of manual train- 
ing that one does not find in other exhibits. A feature 
of the London Board School exhibit’ that strikes the 
American as a trifle antiquated is the great number and 
variety of medals and rewards of merit given for excel, 
lence in scholarship, punctuality, and good conduct. A 
number of cabinets illustrating the aids used in teaching 
elementary science are exhibited. 


DECEMBER BIRTHDAYS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


I. THomas CARLYLE, Scottish author, was born in Dam- 
frieshire, Scotland, Dec. 4, 1795. His father was a farmer, a 
man of unusual earnestness and thoughtfulness; his mother, gentle, 
devout’ tender-hearted, yet eagacious and high-minded. At 
fourteen Thomas Carlyle went to Edinburgh to begin a atudent-life. 
Tarning from the ministry, which his father had hoped he would 
enter, he devoted himself to literature, and published in 1823 a 
**Life of Schiller,’’ following it with a translation of Goethe’s 
‘* Wilhelm Meister’’ and other German studies. Ina 1831 he com- 
pleted one of the most important of his books, ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.’’ 
Six years later appeared his ‘‘ History af the French Revolution,” 
and in 1840 his most famous book, ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship.” 
Other important works were: ‘‘ Past and Present,’’ ‘‘ Oliver Crom- 
well,’’ ‘‘ Latter Day Pamphlets,’’ and the “‘ History of Friedrich 
Second.”’ 

Carlyle has exerted a strong and salutary inflaence oo the thought 
and life of his time. He died in London, Feb. 5, 1880. 


II. JoHn MILTON, Engli:h poet, was born in London, Dee. 9, 
1608. His father was a scrivener, a man of much ability and schol- 
arly tastes, of ardent patriotism, and deep religious convictions. 
Hie mother was a woman of noble and gracious character. 

Milton was only twenty-one when he wrote the ‘'Ode on the 
Nativity,” and probably not past twenty-five when he wrote 
Allegro”? and ‘‘ Il Penseroso.”” He had returned from Italy 
to serve the imperiled liberties of his country. In 1641-42 he’pub- 
ished several pamphlets relating to debated questions, relingaish- 
ing all other pursuits to maintain the distinction between religious 
and civil rights, and to defend the cause of liberty. In the laet 
years of hie life, though he had become blind, he wrote many noble 
books, chief among which is the ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’—a poem of 
such sustained and lofty thought and imagination, of euch stately 
diction and rhythm, that Lowell declares that our language has 
** never since felt the strain of such prevailing breath.’’ He died 
in 1667. 

Readings or Selections: From the “Ode on the Navitivity, 
L’Allegro,’”’ Penseroso,’’ ‘‘Comus,’’ ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ and his 


prose, Sonnet op his Blindness, 


Ill, ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, English author and cler- 
gyman, was born at Alderley, Dec. 13, 1815, and died Jan. 18, 
1881. Hie father was a scholarly clergyman and an author of 
note; his mother, gentle and thoughtful; the lad himself, shy, 
sensitive, and conscientious. At fourteen he entered Rugby School, 
and is said to be the original of ‘‘ Arthur’’ in that story of ‘‘Tom 
Breown.’”’ In 1844 he published the ‘Life and Letters of 
Thomas Arnold ’’—a work of great worth and popularity. Many 
other books followed, chiefly upon religious and historical subjects. 
In 1864 he was made Dean of Westminster, and with the Abbey 
his work henceforth, and his memory, are inalienably associated, 
for the defence of its memorials, the preservatiou of its annals, and 
the interpretation of its historical and ecclesiastical associations, as 
well as for his noble ministry within it. 

His faith was warm and ardent, his convictions earnest, his sym- 
prthies broad and tolerant, his knowledge ample. He is revered 
as one of the noblest Christian scholars of our age. 


IV. PHiILuies BRooKs, American clergyman and author, was 
born in Buston, Dee. 18, 1835, and died there January, 1893. His 
father was a merchant with scholarly tastes; his mother, a person 
of rare intellectual and spiritual gifts. One of his ancestors was 
the famous preacher, John Cotton, who came to Boston to escape 
the tyranny of Bishop Laud. His own great grandfather founded 
the Phillips Academy at Andover. 

Phillips Brooks entered the Boston Latin School at nine years of 
age, and was a pupil there for five years. He bad the warmest ap- 
preciation of the cervice of the public school, believing that it fos- 
tered, as no other agency could, the truest spirit of citizenship. 
Graduating from Harvard in 1855, Bishop Brooks was for some 
time a tutor in the Latin School, but entered ere long the Episcopal 
ministry, occupying pastorates successively at Alexandria, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. He became known not only as a minister of 
unusual spirituality, devoutness, and intellectual ability, but also 
for ardent sympathies, outspoken patriotism, humane spirit, and 
unfailing tolerance, In October, 1891, he relinquished the pastor- 
ate of Trinity Charch, Boston, to become Bishop of Massachusetts. 
His published works include six volumes of ‘‘Sermons,’’ one of 
‘* Addresses,’’ one of ‘‘ Lectures on Preaching,’’ one on ‘' The In- 
flaence of Jesus,’’ and a significant treatise on ‘‘ Tolerance.’’ 
These books contain some of the ripest Christian thought and the 
loftiest spiritual teaching of our time. They present truth in ite 
noblest forma, its largest and warmest relationships, and its most 
vital applications. 

Readings: From the essay on ‘* Tolerance,’’ the sermon on “ The 
Mind’s Love for God,’”’ and the sermon on “ Abraham Lincoln,”’ 


V. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, English statesman and author, was 
born Deo. 21, 1803, and died in 1781. He was of Jewish descent, 
and the son of a well-known literateur. 

Disraeli possessed from boyhood strong personal ambitions, both 
in literary and political lines. His reputation as an author and al- 
most as @ genius, was won when be was scarcely twenty-one years 
old, by the publication of a brilliant novel, ‘‘ Vivian Grey.’’ When 
he was thirty-three, after repeated trials and defeats, he gained a 
seat in Parliament. His career was remarkably active and influen- 
tial. It was said that ‘‘To write an epitome of Disraeli’s parlia- 
mentary life is to write English History for the past forty years.’’ 
Hie courage was indomitable. 

In the intervals of political action he was writing powerful novels: 
** Sybil,’”’ “ Coningsby,’ Lothair,’’ ‘‘ Endymion”’ are some of 
the best known of his books. 

He was several times England’s prime-minister, and was given 
the coronet, with the title of Lord Baconefield, in 1868. His devo- 
tion to Eogland, his pride in her resources, and his confidence in 
her supremacy were unbounded. 


LIVING AUTHORS. —IL. 


I. EpwARD EGGLESTON, American author, was born at Vevay, 
Indiana, December 10, 1837. He had few educational advantages, 
and all his school days together would not complete more than two 
years. He wasan enthusiastic reader, delighting in the English 
classics, and he learned several languages quite by himself. He 
was for some time a circuit preacher, afterwards a journalist; he 
has also written poetry and some historical works. Bat he is best 
known as # novelist who has depicted western life in our country 
with remarkable fidelity and spirit. Among his most popular books 
are, ‘‘ The Hoosier School Master,’’ ‘‘ The Circuit Rider,’’ ‘‘Roxy,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Hoosier School Boy.’’ 


IL. THomas WENTWORTH HIGG@INSON, American author, 
was born in Cambridge, December 22, 1823. He is of Puritan 
ancestry, and was cradled in ‘‘an atmosphere of learning and 
literature.’’ Graduating from Harvard at seventeen, he became a 
teacher, and then a preacher, but was soon drawn into the anti- 
slavery movement and became one of its most fearless advocates. 

Entering the army at the outbreak of the Civil War, he became 
captain of the first slave regiment in the service of the United States. 
He wrote the history of this command in ‘‘ Army Life ina Black 
Regiment.’’ 

Siace the War he has devoted himself chiefly to literature 
He is a master of style. Helen Hunt Jackson said that a volume 
of his essays, ‘* Oat-Door Papers,” was her model for years. Other 
well-known books by bim are: ‘‘ Mahblbone,”’ ‘‘ Oldport Days,’ 
Young Folks’ History of the United States,” “‘ Larger History of 
the United States,’’ ‘‘ Studies of American Authors,’’ ‘‘ Book of 
Explorers,” ‘* Atlantic E.says,’’ and Concerning all of Us.” 

IIL. Ewart GLADSTONE, Eoglish statesman and 
anthor, was born in Liverpool, Dec. 29, 1809. He is of distinguished 
and noble ancestry. He wasa most diligent student, and graduated 
from Oxford with high honors, 
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At twenty-two, having already proved his ability as a speaker, he 
entered Parliament. From that time on he has been identified 
with the political and social life of England, He has been many 
times prime-minister, and has espoused many incipient and fiaally 
successful reforms. He advocated the Reform Bill of 1867, the 
Land Bills, a Bill for the extension of the Franchise, the Land 
Parchase Bill, and many others, and now is directing and shaping 
his own measure providing Home Rale for Ireland. He is the 
greatest of living statesmen. He is also a scholar and an author, 
his best known books being ‘‘ Homeric Studies.’’ 

Reading or Declamations: From any of Gladetone’s speeches or 


addresses. 


Methods for the Schoolroom 


Do you remember your sick children? A basket of 
fruit, a bright-colored picture-book, a few flowers daintily 
wrapped in tissue paper, a loving little note or message 
bring pleasant thoughts in dark days and help to knit 
closer the bonds of sympathy which bind teacher and 
pupil. Do it now. Take time for the kind act, the loving 
deed. Though many opportunities may come in the 
future, this opportunity will never come again. Today 
it is yours, tomorrow it is far beyond your reach. 


consists in eutting only one piece and lapping it over the 
end of the other (Fig. 28). This is called a box joint, 
from its use in the corner of a box. In the middle lap, 
shown in Fig. 29, the piece A is marked and cut as for 
the end lap. The piece B is marked at the middle and 
the waste taken out by sawing down to the gauge marks 
and then cutting out with a chisel, working it across the 
piece. 

Sometimes the middle lap is made at an acute angle, in 
which case the two lines on the broad face are drawn with 
a T bevel instead of atry-square. The tenon may also be 
dovetailed, as shown in Fig. 30, which would prevent its 
pulling out in one direction. If it is dovetailed, as shown 
in Fig. 31, it can only be withdrawn in the other 


direction. 
Lesson XII. 


Mortice-and-tenon Joints.—Material : Pieces 6” x 1}” 
x1”. A better joint than the half joint is the mortise- 
and-tenon joint. The simplest form of this is the open 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 


LITERATURE. 

Is Chaucer a greater poet than Spencer ? 

Was the apparent madness of Hamlet altogether 
feigned ? 

Is Browning a greater poet than Tennyson ? 

Is Bryant a greater poet than Longfellow ? 

Is the enduring fame of Scott dependent more on his 
novels than on his poems? 

As a thinker and writer should Carlyle outrank Emer- 
son ?—References for Literary Workers. 


A SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAIN. 
ING.—(IX.) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School; Author of “ Fifty Lessons 
in Wood Working.” 


|Former articles in this series have appeared in issues of Feb. 16, 
March 23, April 6, May 11, 25, Sept, 14, Oct. 12 and 19.] 


Lesson XI. 

Lap Joints.—Material: Pieces 6” x 2”x1”. Lap 
joints, as the name indicates, are made so that one piece 
laps on to the other; as half of each piece is cut away at 
the joint, it is also called a half joint. 

The simplest and easiest to make is the end lap (Fig. 


Fig. 31. Fig. 82. 
joint (Fig. 32). The gauge is used to mark the sides of 
the mortise and turn on the sides and ends of the pieces, 
and the try-equare is used to mark the limits. The tenon 
is cut with a saw, the same as a half joint, only there are 
two pieces to be taken out instead of one. A back-saw 
is used to cut down the sides of the mortise, and the end 
is cut down with a chisel and mallet alone, or after boring 
a hole with a bit near the end. The chisel is used first 
with the bevel side in next the closed end, in order to 
force out the chips. In finishing, the bevel side is out. 
The piece is to be held in a vise or on a piece of waste 
lumber to prevent cutting the bench. If the tenon will 


Fig. 33. Fig. 34. 


not enter the mortise, one or both must be trimmed with 
a chisel. 

For a closed mortise-and-tenon joint the same sized 
pieces are used, but the mortise is marked in a way from 
the end, perhaps in the middle of the piece (Fig. 33). 
Directions for working out the mortise are given in Lesson 
VI. Another way is to bore two holes, near the end of 
the mortise, a little smaller than the thickness of the mor- 
tise. These greatly assist in digging out the chips with a 
chisel (Fig. 34). If the wood is very hard, holes are 
sometimes bored along the whole length of the mortise, 
when it only remains to trim it out with a chisel. A 
closed joint differs from the last in the mortise not being 
dug entirely through, and the tenon being shorter. A 


Fig. 27, Fig. 28. 


27). Have the end of each piece square and smooth, 
and gauge across the end and down each narrow side in 
the middle to a distance of two inches. With atry-3juare 
draw across one broad face and down to the gauge marks 
on the narrow faces. Fasten the piece into the narrow 
faces. Fasten the piece into the vise and saw down with 
the grain just along the gauge marks. Use a back-saw. 
Holding the piece against the bench hook (Fig. 7),+ saw 


A 


Fig. 29. 


Fig. 30. 


across on the equare marks down to the gauge marks. 
The corner will come out. Do the same for the other 
piece, and they will fit, as shown in Fig. 27. It may be 
nailed or pinned with a wooden piv. This joint is much 
used to put together frames, as window screens and other 
things where a fine joint is not needed. A modification 


@tSee JOURNAL of March 28, 


Fig. 35. 


double mortise-find-tenon has two tenons and two mortises, 
and presents no difficulties except to divide the thickness 
of the piece into five equal parts (Fig. 35). 

After the above described work has been done a care- 
ful inspection of a piece of work should enable any one to 
do it. 

Note —Credit is due D. C. Heath & Co., publishers of How to 


Use Wood-working Tools, from which several cuts used to illustrate 
this article have been copied. 


(Concluded.) 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY.—(L.) 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., 
English High School, Boston, Mass. 

These lessons are adapted to classes in the last year of 
the grammar school (or of pupils of a corresponding age in 
ungraded schools). In most cases this experimental study 
should supplement, not supplant, the use of a compact text- 
book to convey the outline of the science. The worst 


equipped pupils of whom I have ever had any knowledge 
have either known no book or have known nothing but 
the book. 

In the prosecution of the following outline of work, it 
would usually be best to have part of the subject-matter 
presented by the teacher in informal talks and demonstra- 
tions to the class ; another part prosecuted by pupils indi- 
vidually (often at home); and another part still by the 
class, as a class, under the direction of the teacher. 


Form AnD STRUCTURE OF BOonEs. 

Material.—Entire long bones of the fore or the hind 
limb of any good-sized quadruped, bones of the ankle or 
the wrist, shoulder-blades, or any of the large, flat bones 
of the skull, and one or two vertebre. If possible, a few 
haman bones should be shown to demonstrate their simi- 
larity to those of other large mammals. A long, fresh 
bone (arm bone or thigh bone), sawed in two lengthwise, 
and a thin bone (like a shoulder-blade) cut across, should 
also be on the table. : 

Have the bones classified on the table into long, short, 
flat, and irregular bones. 

Let the pupils find, by feeling of the hand, wrist, arm, 
and head, the positions of bones of as many of the classes 
above given as possible. 

What is the shape of the ends of the long bones? 

Use of this shape (joints) ? 

What is the shape of the connecting portion of a long 
bone ? 

Use of this shape ? 

How are the ends of fresh, long bones covered? Ex- 
amine surface of a fresh bone with the eye, and feel of it ; 
then slice off a bit with a sharp knife. 

Why must the end be so smooth ? 

Examine the shaft of the bone for holes; count the 
number; try to see how deep they are by running a stout 
bristle or slender wire in as far as it will go. They pene- 
trate to the central cavity. 

These holes are to allow blood-vessels to pass into and 
out of the bone. 

Why does the bone need a supply of blood ? 

Notice the roughened ridges on the bone, particularly 
near the ends. 

Over the whole surface of the bone, except at the ends, 
is a tough, gristly substance, the periosteum,—so called 
from two Greek words, meaning arownd the bone. Try 
to find it with a knife on the fresh bone. 

Examine the bone that was sawed in two lengthwise. 

What part is hollow ? 

With what is the cavity filled ? 

Is this substance present in the spongy ends of the 
bone ¢ 

Notice the bloodvessels in the shape of slender, reddish 
threads running through the marrow ? 

How did these bloodvessels get inside the bones ? 

Pat a piece of marrow and a piece of the bone on water 
(in a basin) ; what happens? Which is heavier? Then 
what is one use of the marrow ? 

Examine the flat bone that was sawed across, to see if 
it has a marrow-cavity. Has it spongy bone? 

Sketch a long bone and show the enlarged ends, the 
shaft, an opening for a blood-vessel, and one of the 
roughened ridges. 


WHO AND WHERE? 
BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


1. To whom does Tennyson allude in the following 
lines ? 
**T hold it trath, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,”’ 

2. Give author of the following : 

“If you think of marrying a woman remember you 
marry three creatures,—a young ove, a middle-aged, and 
an old one. Unless one or two die before their time, 
you marry a lot of people you do not know.” 

3. Whose advice to literary aspirants ? 

‘Don’t take to literature if you’ve capital enough to 
buy a good broom and energy enough to annex a vacant 
crossing.” 

4. Which one of the literati of the present day insists 
that 

“There are few persons who have not a double nature, 
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the real and the acquired ; the latter a kind of addendum 
resulting from education, which in time often perfects it 
into a part of the being as unquestionable as the first?” 
5. What English poet says: — 
‘If life an empty bubble be, 


How sad for those who cannot see 
The rainbow in the bubble ?”’ 


TOPICS ON THE ATMOSPHERE. 


1. Air: a. existence, extent, common properties. 
b. composition. 
c. vapor and clouds. 
d. rain and rainfall. 
1. evaporation, condensation. 
2. region of greatest rainfall is between 
tropics. Why? 
3. effect of mountains upon rainfall. 
Himalayas. 
North of 30° S. 
Andes. {Goeth of 30° S. 
Sierra Nevada and cascade. 
4. great desert regions of the earth. 
e. dew and snow. 
Jf. movements—winds. 
1. two great air currents, polar and equa- 
torial. 
2. trade winds; reason for deflection. 
3. return trades; reason for deflection. 
4. region of variable winds. 
5. land and sea breezes ; monégoons. 


DECEMBER CALENDAR. 
BY GEORGIA A. HODSKINS. 


Where does the winter butterfly spend this month ? 

Have you examined the snow crystals under 4 
microscope ? 

Which is the shortest day of the year? 

What causes the ground to crack these cold, winter 
nights ? 

What are the Northern Lights ? . 

Do you know another name for them ? 

What time does the sun rise this month ? 

Can you find the North Star ? 

When is Forefather’s Day ? 

Is there any difference between a cat’s summer and 
winter coat ? 

Is the same thing true of any other animals ? 

How does the red squirrel spend his time ? 

Can you tell what animal makes the tracks you see in 
the snow ? 

What color is the hare’s winter coat ? 

How is the change an advantage to him ? 

Do you know our pretty goldfinches now ? 

They are yellow birds no longer. 

Where is Mr. Woodpecker’s winter house ? 

What shape is it ? 

Why does not Mrs. Woodpecker share it with him ? 

Where does she stay ? 

What kind of fish are caught through the ice this season ? 

Why do the ice-dealers prefer to fill their ice-houses 
this month rather than next ? 

What part of a kernel of corn will the chicadees eat ? 

See those bits of frozen apple under the apple trees! 

Who has been dining on apple seeds? 

See the little ridges in the snow out in the fields! 
Who made them ? 

Would you like to see more of our winter birds ? 

Try hanging a bone from some tree near your window. 

You will be well repaid by what you see. 

How does the farmer spend his time this month 

What sports do city children have ? 

Where does holly grow? 

What other Christmas greens do you know ? 

How many of them grow near your home? 

Have you looked for the long sprays of the ground- 
pine under the snow ? 

Why are the hounds baying out there in the wood lot ? 

What kind of a storin interferes most with the wood- 
peckers? Why? . 
Which evergreen makes the best Christmas trees 7 
What other kinds are sometimes used 7 


FOR A TEN-MINUTE TALK ABOUT CITIES. 
BY SEYMOUR EATON. 


The more you illustrate your teaching the more im- 
pressive it will be. Suppose, for instance, that you 
wish to devote ten minutes of your geography time 
to the great cities of the world. Draw on the blackboard 
a circle twenty inches in diameter to represent London. 
Now by a little mental process you can tell approximately 


WITH SUBUPBS 


FAL?/S 


how large a circle should represent New York, or Paris, 
or Chicago. Why has London, or New York, or Chicago 
grown so large? If Chicago is just the same distance 
north of the equator as Rome, why is it so much colder ? 
If London is farther north than Winnipeg why is it 
warmer there than in Winnipeg? Hundreds of bright 
questions should suggest themselves to every wide-awake 
teacher. 


NATURE STUDY. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


A. C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Seventa YEAR.—Kvergreen Trees.—In the morning 
talks teach the pupils (1) to recognize a few more trees 
than in the previous year, ¢. g., white pine, yellow pine, 
pitch pine ; Norway sprace, American spruces; fir; cedar; 
juniper; arbor-vite; hemlock ; (2) to make a list of those 
that grow native and those that are cultivated; (3) to 
notice the soil to which each is adapted; (4) to select 
some distinguishing marks. Increase the collection of 
cones and wood sections, mounted on board and labeled. 

Describe more fully some tree according to directions 
placed on the board, making a record of the points ob 
served as a basis for the final written paper, ¢. g., hem- 
lock. 

Whole Tree.—Assign points to a few pupils to report. 
Where does it grow? Regular or irregular outline? 
Graceful or not; why? Escimate the height of the tallest. 
Do the leaves change color during the season’ For what 
purpose is it cultivated? (Sketch on the board.) 

Roots. —Use a sapling. Are the roots large or small ? 
How do they grow? (Adaptation to rocky soil.) 

Trunk.—Use the sapling and “cuts” of wood. What 
kind of a trunk? Color of the bark? Surface of the 
bark, of a twig and of the trunk? At what angle do the 
branches come out? Their arrangements? (Adapted 
for strength. ) 

Leaves.—Each pupil provided with a twig. How are they 
arranged? Shape? Length? Color of upper and under 
side? How is each leaf attached to the stem? How 
long do the leaves remain on the tree? (Adaptation to 
its exposed situation.) 

Cones.—Where do they grow? Size? 
scales? Do the cones remain on the trees ? 

Wood.—Use slivers and sections. What is its color? 
Is it brittle or flexible? Coarse or fine grained? In 
which part do you find pitcby secretion? What uses are 
made of the wood and bark? Why? 

Some of these questions are meant to stimulate outside 
investigation. The discussion, information, and reading 
should come in a distinct exercise following the observa- 
tion. Cultivate self-reliant observation and thought. 

Pupils may sketch, under direction, the tree, sapling, 
and cone; draw, in regular exercise, the twig, showing the 
arrangement and shape of the leaves, a single leaf, and 
scale of the cone. 

In the discussion they may compare the hemlock and 


Many or few 


spruce, in shape of the tree; character of the bark, 
leave, cones, and character of the wood. 

Appropriate reading may be found on tanning, and the 
locality of the great hemlock forests may be noted on the 
map. 

Suggestions for teachers to aid in correcting the obser- 
vations of the pupils on the hemlock. 

Habitat.—Large northern forests, on tops and slopes 
of high mountains, e. g., Alleghany mountains, often in 
rocky soil on river banks, moist soil. 

Whole Tree.—Irregular outline, graceful, cultivated ; 
sixty to eighty feet high; leaves do not change color, a 
light, delicate foliage; a year’s growth shown by the 
small, globular sterile catkins. 

Root.—A compact mass of small roots. 

Trunk.—Straight and tapering; reddish, scaly back ; 
horizontal or drooping branches on all sides of the main 
trunk; branchlets are arranged alternately, giving a flat 
effect to the branch. 

Leaves.—Simple, arranged simply in two flat, opposite 
rows one half inch long, narrow, blunt, sometimes mi- 
nutely toothed at the apex; flat, green above, silvery white 
beneath ; on distinct little petioles, persistent two or three 
years. 

Cone.—Very small, three fourths of an inch long, droop- 
ing; scales few, thin, rounded and entire, overlapping ; 
the seed about three fourths the length of the scale; the 
cones hang on the ends of declined branches of the pre- 
ceding year ; they are persistent. 

Wood.—Light-colored, flexible, coarse, not durable ; 
used for studding of houses, and inside work; bark is much 
used for tanning; it also possesses medicinal qualities. 


AND Ninta YrArs.—Cone-bearing Trees.— 
(1) Collect specimens of the different trees found in 
town, noting the character of the soil, e. g., pines in sandy 
soil, sprucee and arbor-vite cultivated on ordinary soil, 
white cedars in swamps, hemlocks and firs on moist soil, 
larches cultivated on good soil. (2) Observe each tree 
for a few distinguishing marks; make a record in answer 
to the directions or headings used. 

Pines.—General shape of the tree; plan of branching; 
arrangement of the needles, number, shape, exact length, 
color above and below, size and position of the cones. 

Suggestions for teachers to aid in correcting the ob- 
servations of the pupils. - 

Pines.—Regular, rounded outline ; branches in whorls, 
coming out nearly at right angles; needles arranged in 
bundles (two, three, or five) along the ends and sides of 
stem, acute; cones of different shapes remaining on the 
tree. 

Spruces.—Conical, regular; branches in whorls at right 
angles, more or less drooping branchlets; leaves acute, 
not in bundles, somewhat four-sided, arranged singly all 
around the branchlets ; cones drooping. 

Firs.—Regular, conical; branches less drooping than 
spruce; leaves flattened, usually blunt or notched, older 
leaves arranged in two rows along the sides of the stem ; 
cones erect. 

Hemlock.—Irregular, graceful; irregular, horizontal 
branches; leaves flat, blunt, arranged in two rows, on 
small petioles ; cones very small, hanging. 

Cedars. — (Red cedar) conical, horizontal branches ; 
leaves scale-like on older branches, rounded; cones like 
berries, dark purple, covered with a whitish powder. 

Arbor-vite.—Many flat branchlets; flat leaves, scale- 
like, in four rows; cones small, smooth scales, yellowish 
brown. 

Larch.—Conical ; straight trunk, horizontal branches ; 
leaves very slender, in axillary bundles ; deciduous ; cones 
erect, purple scales. 

(3) Compare the trees, select the common points, ¢. g., 
cone bearing (fruit a cone, woody scales with naked seeds 
in their axils, winged seeds), leaves mostly linear and 
evergreen, straight trank with branches mostly at right 
angles, wood with resin. Select some one or two marks 
for distinguishing the trees; interest them in distinguish- 
ing the varieties by making collections and sketches of 
whole tree, twig, and cone artistically grouped. Make an 
outline map of North America, indicating the principal 
localities of evergreen and deciduous trees. Select read- 

ing from Flagg’s A Year Among Trees ; consult Apgar’s 
Trees of Northern United States, or Newhall’s Trees 
of Eastern North America, Longfellow’s Hiawatha’s 
Sailing. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOV. 30, 1893. 


Honest men and women will always fruit from good 
ing. 

Bu recently sent twenty common school teach- 
ers to Switzerland to investigate educational methods. 


THe “new academy” is almost as much a feature of 
American educational progress as the “ new education.” 


THERE is no virtuein methods nor in professional train- 
ing that can make good a deficiency in general intellectual 
strength. 


EveEN in Pennsylvania, with her twelve large normal 
schools, but seven per cent of the teachers of the state are 
normal trained. 


Tue teacher has many burdens and hardships peculi- 
arly his own, but then he has many privileges and advan- 
tages. It is well to look at both sides. 


Some evening time should be conscientiously given each 
week these long nights, to broadening the teacher's gen- 
eral culture and strengthening his intellectual powers. 


THE institute season in this Commonwealth has just 
closed. During the year, the Secretary and Agents of 
the Board of Edacation have held twenty-six ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Institutes,’ with an attendance of nearly three thousand 
teachers. They have also held fifteen “‘ School Committee 
and Superintendent Institutee’’ with a large attendance 
of school authorities. These institutes are very important 
means of promoting an active interest in the cause of 


opular education in the state. 


PresipENT Hypg.—We know of no more useful man 
in this country than Dr. William De Witt Hyde, president 
of Bowdoin College. Into the time-honored rural college 
he has brought new life. His personality is a potent 
factor in the entire community. To each of the faculty, 
he is a peculiar element of strength; to every young man, 


he is all that Garfield described Mark Hopkins as being ; . 


to the State of Maine, he is a great moral, religious, and 
intellectual leader ; in the college councils of the land, he 
is a wise counsellor; in national educational circles, his 
voice is as often heard as that of any other college man, 
and in authorship he has already won an honorable posi- 
tion. One of the youngest of the fraternity, coming to 
the work from a New York City pastorate, he has made 
himself a leader among leaders in scholastic circles. 


TRAINED TrACHERS.—The superiority of trained 
teachers is now so fully established, that there is at 
present a demand for an increase in the number of normal 
schools. The training schools that have been organized in 
great numbers, in Massachusetts and in other states, are 
doing much to improve the methods of public instruction. 
Bat from the fact that these institutions do not do much 
in the way of teaching the laws of the human mind, upon 
which alone true courses of study and the true method of 
teaching can be founded, the graduates of training schools 
are always in danger of falling into mechanical formalities. 

The time has come when the teachers of the public 
schools, in addition to a liberal education, should receive 
a thorough pedagogical training as a preparation for the 
intelligent practice of the art of teaching. The next 
Legislature of the Commonwealth will be requested to es- 
tablish one or more new normal schools in districts some- 
what remote from those now existing. The people are 
already moving in this direction. 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.* 


The publication of the letters of James Russell Lowell 
is an event in the literary world. A man’s truest aut - 
biography is his letters ; how much more a poet's. Edited 
by a scholar, with the appreciation that worth alone can 
give the worthy, the letters of James Rassell Lowell 
represent their writer as he was to the world in general— 
preéminently scholarly ; edited by a friend, with tender 
sympathy and delicate reserve, although such knowledge 
as belongs to his friends alone is withheld, the story of the 
poet's inspiration, as well as of his aspiration, is not de- 
nied the reader. The description of Lowell’s early life 
as it appears in his letters is best given in his own words : 

‘*T love above all other reading the early letters of men of 
geniue, In that struggling, hoping, confident time the world has 
not slipped in with its odious consciousness, its vulgar claim of con- 
fidaniship, between them and their inspiration. In reading these 
letters I can recall my former self, fall of aspiration which had not 
learned how hard the hills of life are to climb, but thought rather 
to alight down upon them from its winged vantage-ground. Whose 
fulfilment has ever come nigh the glorious greatness of his yet never 
balked youth? As we grow older art becomes to us a definite fac- 
ulty instead of a boundless sense of power. Then we felt the wings 
burst from our shoulders; they were a gift and a triamph, and a 
bare flutter from twig to twig seemed aquiline to us, but now our 
vans, though broader grown and stronger, are matters of every day. 
We may reach our Promised Land, but it is far behind in the Wil- 
derness, in the early time of struggle that we have left our Sinais 
and our personal talk with God in the bush.” 

These words were written in the yet early days, before 
the writer had proven the truth of his prophecy. Fifty 
years later his own estimate of himeelf is as follows : 

‘* No, I am not a genius, and very far from thinking myself one. 
I was half meant for one, but only half. A genius has the gift of 
falling in love with the side-face of trath, going mad for it, sacri- 
ficing all for it. Bot I must see the full face, and then the two 
sides have sach different expressions that I begin to doubt which is 
the sincere, and cannot surrender myself.’’ 

Through all the letters the humor of the man scintil- 
lates upon the deeper phases of the friend, the patriot, 
the echolar, the poet; these phases of Lowell’s life ran 

deep, deeper than his poems express, for the reserve of 
his sensitive nature restrained the subjective element. 

Apart from their literary value, the letters of Lowell 
have an interest. The life of hardly any other man is so 
truly an index of the development of the life of the nine- 
teenth century, intellectually, nationally, and socially. 
Lowell was peculiarly an all-aroand man. His interest, 
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fervent and sincere in every trend of evolution during an 
age of multiform empiricism, was not superlative in any 
one. This personal interest indicates the vitality of the 
forces at work. This same personal interest and absence 
of critical regard is a charm, especially in one of so wide 
acquaintance, in the relation between Lowell and his 
friends, which the letters express. The summary of the 
whole volume is contained in his last letter to Leslie 
Stephen : 

‘* All your friends here are well and each doing good in his 
several way.’’ 


ATHLETICS. 


Athletics have come to stay in our schools and colleges, 
at least for many years. The question, then, for super- 
visors and teachers is, What are we going to do about it ? 
While the aim of so many boys is to get on a team, with 
Wellesley girls, 175 of them, applying for positions on 
the crews and subscribing $1250 for a playstead with a 
running track, and with popular enthusiasm over intercolle- 
giate contests at it height, the teacher who holds aloof is 
an object of contempt or suspicion to the scholars, and he 
who gets in the way will stand some chance of a “ down” 
before he is done with the subject. Lowell describes a 
scholar who never felt love’s distemper, except 

‘*'T’ warda a young lady who spoke ancient Mexican, 

And assisted her father in making a lexicon.”’ 
If any such male teachers now exist they are relegated (at 
least by their disgusted pupils) to the asylum for the cure 
of insanity in men of genius. But taking it for granted 
that all teachers “go in” for athletics, some con amore 
having had their taste of the sport in their youth, and 
others perforce, since it is the fashion, what can be done 
by them to make “a cracking good team” ora Welles- 
ley class crew, a means of grace, or at least a means of 
educational growth? At Farmington, Nov. 18th, a foot- 
ball game between Yale and Farmington left Join White 
on the field, paralyzed below the seventh vertebra and 
perhaps fatally injured. At Toledo, after a football 
scrimmage, young Carew was picked up fatally injured, 
his neck having been dislocated, and we have heard of 
still another recent “ accident”’ of this sort, not quite so 
tragic in its consequences. Now are we to regard these 
sad casualties merely as we look at the fatalities which 
occur under electric car-wheels and by contact with live 
wires,—a sort of necessary incident in the progress of a 
high civilization ? or can we treat the forms of sport which 
result in wounds and death as cruel, brutal, and the sur- 
vival of savage tests of strength which distinguished our 
barbarian ancestors? Certainly something ought to be 
done about it, to prevent such terrible results from the 
manly sports on our sons, and the possibility of approxi- 
mate evils from the physical over-play of our daughters. 
At least the distress of parents who do not care to forbid 
these games to their children ought in some measure to 
be alleviated by an effort on the part of teachers to 
regulate these games. But what can be done? Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary can make rules for the theolo- 
gians, and religious newspapers may censure the inhuman- 
ity of “slugging” and kindred arts among college bred 
men, but what do the boys care for such criticisms or re- 
strictions ? 

It is, however, within the power of teachers and pro- 
fessors, in spite of a public sentiment which encourages 
the players to forget everything but victory (for human 
nature is the same that it was when the coliseum was 
the Jarvis Field of the Romans), to diminish and even 
ultimately to suppress the element of brutality which now 
seems to be a constituent part of many a well-fought 
game. We offer our suggestions in all humility, knowing 
our liability to be metaphorically “ slugged” by our young 
constituency at home, and aware of the fact that students 
are quick to resent any interference by their elders, and 
are inclined to glory in scars from the embattled field. 
However, here is the suggestion for what it worth. 

Why may not the faculties of our leading colleges and 
academies agree together, and each have its athletic com- 
mittee present at practice games on its own grounds and 
a general committee at inter-collegiate and inter-academic 
games, to become versed in all the tactics, watch for typ- 
ical brutalities, report each game from a scientific stand- 
point, and by the reserved authority, individual or collec 
tive, which educational institutions ought to have over 
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their students, compel obedience to decent methods? A 
few more such terrible and needless fatalities as this 
season chronicles, and the respectable public will protest 
unless our land has come to take seriously DeQuincey’s 
grim essay on Murder as one of the Fine Arts, and be 
lieves with him that ‘‘ The subject chosen ought to be in 
good health, since it is absolutely barbarous to murder a 
sick person, who is usually quite unable to bear it.” 


“I BELIEVE IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS.” 


This confession of faith was made with absolute unan- 
imity by the New England superintendents at their recent 
meeting. ‘This was the more surprising because the pro- 
gram seemed to promise something quite different. 

The morning topic—‘“ The Relation Between the Nor- 
mal and City Training Scheols ’—seemed to suggest pos- 
sible antagonism and to invite invidious comparison if 
anybody should be inclined to make it. The afternoon 
subject, as announced—“ Abnormal Methods in Normal 
Schools ’’—promised direct attack. The members came 
in larger numbers than ever before, expecting some an- 
tagonism to show itself, and the normal schoolmen came 
supposing that all their faults had been observed, set in a 
note-book, learned and conned by rote, to cast into their 
teeth. They came, having endured obloguy in their 
younger days, curious to see what new guise their foes 
were to assume. 

But it was not much of a shower after all. Indeed, it 
was no shower at all, but unclouded sunshine. Principals 
Boyden, Hagar, Carroll, and Morrill were as much sur- 
prised as the Pilgrims were when a live Indian addressed 
them with ‘“ Welcome, Englishmen!” It not only ap- 
peared that there was no feeling of rivalry or jealousy 
between the normal and training schools, but that the 
ablest superintendents, even while maintaining training 
schoole, deemed them not at all a substitute, but at best a 
supplement, as at Cambridge, and ordinarily only a 
makeshift. 

When the first training schools were estsblished, much 
more was claimed for them. It was affirmed that their 
graduates could be broken into school ways more easily 
than the graduates of normal schools. This often meant 
that they could ride the hobbies of the superintendent 
more gracefully, take the fences more fearlessly, and be 
in at the death. But even superintendents who had no 
such equestrian tendencies sometimes found the normal 
graduates a little awkward in handling primary classes 
and felt themselves driven to take the work of preparing 
primary teachers into their own hands. 

There was a weakness in the New England normal 
schools just at this point. While the instruction and 
training served admirably to make teachers for older 
pupils, the schools offered their graduates no opportuni- 
ties for becoming acquainted with young children. Deal- 
ing wholly during his normal course with adult minds, 
the student on leaving turned naturally, almost instinc- 
tively, toward grammar and high school instruction, espe- 
cially as public opinion deemed this higher work, and 
public practice emphasized the opinion by paying more 
money for it. So the local training school seemed to 
have some justification for its existence. But since the 
normal schools have been strengthened at this point by 
their practice schools, they are prepared to meet all rea- 
sonable demands upon them. It was this fact that the 
superintendents recognized at their meeting with most 
cordial words. 

The discussion on abnormal methods reminded one of 
Josh Billings’ lecture on ‘“ Milk,” at the close of which 
he remarked that if he had alluded to milk during his 
discourse, it had been through inadvertence. Not only 
were no abnormal methods presented, but there was no 
allusion to methods of any kind. Superintendent Marble 
discoursed at considerable length on some imaginary qual- 
ities of some imaginary normal graduates (see his paper 
in the JourNnAL of Nov. 16), but he prefaced his state- 
ment by a hearty commendation of normal sehools in gen- 
eral, and of each Massachasetts school in particular. 
Other superintendents took the opportunity to speak in 
the strongest terms in praise of the work which the 
schools had done in raising the standard of teaching. 
There was no dissenting voice. If any “came to scoff,” 
they joined in the benediction. 

The normal schools of New Kngland could ask for no 


more authoritative contradiction of President Eliot's state- 
ment that the normal schools had been the greatest hin- 
drance to educational progress. The superintendent’s 
testimony is expert testimony. No other men have such 
opportunity to know what the normal school can do and 
are doing. Many a superintendent has been able to 
achieve success in difficult circumstances because he had 
in his corps of teachers some “ normalites,” on whose 
knowledge of principles he could rely, to whose profes- 
sional zeal he could appeal in carrying out his plans for 
reform. The trained judgment of these same teachers 
has saved many a superintendent from the consequences 
of his own crankiness. 

It is not many years since in educational meetings it 
was no uncommon thing to hear flings at normal schools, 
and a witty slur was sure to receive some sympathetic 
applause. Such things now are so rare that the younger 
teachers have never heard them. The schools have out- 
lived all detraction, and now strongly intrenched in public 
confidence, they have an unimpeded way to develop them- 
selves along all the lines which lead toward broader, 
fuller, and richer work. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. What is the amendment to the Geary act ? 

2. What are the total receipts of the World’s Fair? 

3. What state has recently adopted the woman’s suf- 
frage to its constitution ? 

4, What is the London Fabian Society ? 

5. What country of Europe is in serious financial 
trouble ? 

6. Who is Lubengula, and what has brought him into 
prominence recently ? 

7. Where is a remarkable lighthouse to be erected ? 

8. Where did one thousand people recently perish in 
an earthquake ? 

9. How is it proposed to purify the Thames? 

10. What famous “ doctrine” may be necessarily en- 
forced by the United States in Brazil ? 


ANSWERS, 

1, An extension of six months’ time for obtaining certificates and 
for registering the 85,000 Chinese in America. The bill for amend- 
ing this act was signed by President Cleveland, November 3. 

2. Oa November 10, Treasurer Seeberger sent a report to the 
board of directors stating that $33,401,643 had been received. 

3. Colorado. The amendment was adopted by a large majority. 
It provides that any female person shall be entitled to vote at all 
elections in the same manner in all respects as male persons are, or 
shall be, entitled to vote by the constitution and laws of the state, 
and the same qualifications as to age, citizenship and time of resi- 
dence in the state, county, city, ward, and precinct, and all other 
qualification required by law to entitle male persons to vote are re- 
quired of female persons to vote. This gives women the right to 
vote for federal as well as for state, couoty and municipal officers. 
This amendment is said to be the broadest in behalf of woman anf- 
frage which has ever been adopted in this or any other country. 

4. A sociological society for the uplifting of the lower classes for 
the future good of the country. Meetings are held in the manu- 
facturing places, addresses are made by the best scholars of the 
time on sociological matters, and excellent reading matter is dis- 
tributed. 

5. Italy. This country is really bankrupt, having lost through 
its bank about $20,000,000 the past year. 

6. Lubengula is the king of the Matabelees in southern Africa. 
He is the son of Moselkatse, and asserts that he is a Zulu. The 
Matabelees have savage courage, but they have, aleo, the savage 
belief in slavery ‘‘ asa domestic institution.’”’ The war was brought 
about by their attempt to raid Mashonaland for the purpose of car- 
rying away the Mashonas. The English ioterferred to check these 
slaving raids, to the indignation of Lubengula, who could not un- 
derstand why, so long as the white men were undisturbed they 
should trouble themselves about the fate of their black neighbors. 
Now across an imaginary frontier line between the land of Matabele- 
land, the land of Ophir, the foremost fizhting men of two races era 
facing each other; they are of d fferent color, different nations, and 
different religions; one is naked, wielding shield and assegai; the 
other is fitted with all the most improved equipments of war. 

7. Ono Penmarch point, Brittany; it will contain a “lightning 
flash’ light of 40,000 000 candle power, casting a beam which can 
be seen in clear weather sixty-three miles away, and in foggy 
weather twenty-one miles. This is probably the most searching and 
penetrating light known to science. 

8. In Kachan, Persia. Great crevasses were opened in the earth 
and huad:eds of people were swept into them by the water which 
flowed in torrents into the Atrek River. 

9. By importing a school of crocodiles to act as river scavengers. 

10. The Monroe doctrine; or, in other words, the prevention, by 
all reasonable methods, of any form of government on this side of 
the Atlantic except republics, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Smith College will celebrate a ‘‘ founder's day”’ on March 9th. 

The kindergarten idea is getting a firm foothold in several Maine 
cities. 

Twenty counties in Nebraska have placed women at the heads of 
departments in public instruction. 


Paul B. Da Chaillu, the famous African explorer and author, 
has been one of Boston’s visitors during the past week. 


The first college paper was published at Dartmouth. It was 
called The Gazette, and had Daniel Webster ag one of its contributors. 
Prof. John Caird, D.D., has accepted the mastership of Baliol 
College, Oxford University, to succeed the late Professor Jowett. 


Bishop Vincent of the C. L. S. C. is now settled at his new home 
in Topeka, Kans. His district includes Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and some eastern territory. 

The University of Mississippi has established a chair of pedagogy 
on equal footing with other chairs. Prof. J. U. Barnard of the 
Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Normal School will organize and conduct the 
work. 


Preparations are being made for the celebration of the centenary 
of Bowdoin College, which will take place in Jane, 1894. Hon. 
Melville W. Faller, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, will deliver the oration. 


The New York State Normal School principals thie year held 
their meeting in Toronto. They observed the work done in the 
Provincial Model School, the working of the School of Pedagogy 
aud also visited the public schools of the city under the guidance of 
Inspector James L. Hughes. 


The superintendent of the West Point Military Academy has 
been the first head of an educational institution to protest against 
football games as they are played. Asthe New York Evening Post 
declares, ‘‘ When a game becomes too perilous for West Point 
Cadets, there is no doubt it ought to be abolished in all our educa- 
tional institutions.”’ 


Italy expends every year $96,000,000 for her soldiers and less 
than $4,000,000 for her schools. In Spain it costs $100,000,000 to 
maintain the army, and only $1,500,000 to educate the children 
but then it is the exception to find a Spanish farmer who is able to 
read or write. Germany boasts of being in the foremost rank 
among the nations in the kulturkampt of the world, yet she ex- 
pends $185,000,000,000 on her army, while $10,000,000 is deemed 
sufficient fer the education of her children. France maintains an 
army at an expense of $151,000,000, and supports her schools with 
$21,000,000. The United States expends $115 000.000 for public 
schools, while the army and navy cost only $54,000,000. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Draw near the board with plenty spread ; 
And if in the accustomed place 

You see the father’s reverent head, 
Or mother’s prtient. loving fuce. 

Whate’er your life may have of ill, 
Thank God that these are left thee still. 


Women-physicians in England are called ‘‘ lady-medicals.’’ 

The Prince of Wales has opened a new art gallery for the work- 
ing people of London. 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller did not know one bird from another 
till she waa past middle age. 

Mrs. Jalia Ward Howe recsived the manificent sum of $5.00 for 
the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Rapublic.’’ 

Sir John Robinson, the first prime minister of Natal, under the 
new arrangements, i3 a journalist of ability. 

Jalian Hawthorne is the father of seven children. He calls his 
Sag Harbor home ‘‘ The House of Seven Gablers.’’ 

Mies Ray Frank of Oakland, Cal., is soon to be ordained as a 
rabbi of the Jawish church. It is said that she is the first woman 
to occupy such a position. 

The will of the late Francis Parkman gave many valuable books 
and maps to Harvard University. His historical manuscripts go to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Professor Jowett, late master of Balliol, Oxford, bequeathed the 
copyright of all his papers and other writings to the college with 
full control to three literary executors. 

In 1850 there were 2,027 students in the colleges of New Eng- 
land; in 1860, 2,691; in 1870, 2,723; in 1880, 3,594, and in 1890, 
5 239, the increase in forty yeara being over 150 per cent. In 
1850 and 1860 there was but one woman; in 1880 tbe record had 
grown to 83 women, and in 1890 to 358. 

The finest collection of William Pena’s MSS. is reported to be 
owned by Mr. F. J. Dreer of Philadelphia. Mr. Dreer also owns 
eighty three letters of Washington —thirtesn of thess being written 
before the Rsvolation and when Washington was only twalve years 
old. One of the letters in this collection is the last Washington 
wrote, and is dated the day before his death. 

The Rev. Rauen Thomas of Brookline, Mass., has recently come 
into possession of a valuable relic of the Rev. Richard Baxter, 
author of the famous book, The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. It is the 
old-fashioned chair used by the English divine while writing his 
treatise. When Baxter died it was placed in the Broad Stree 
Congregational Church in London, where it remained for nearly 
200 years, until the building has torn down, when it came into 
possession of the last pastor, the Rev,jWilliam O'Neill, whose son 
inherited it and sent it to Dr, Thomas, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for Lew + we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


A RUSKIN LETTER, 


Johu Raskin writing in 1867 to his pupil, Ward, indited these 
strange sentences : 

‘* You may write me whatever you like to talk about, provided 
you write large and clear. You may trust to the trath of my sym- 
pathy, buat you must remember that I am engaged in the investiga- 
tion of enormous religious and moral questions in the history of 
nations, and that your feelings, or my own, or anybody’s else, at 
any particular moment, are of very little interest to me—not from 
want of sympathy, but from the emall proportion the individuality 
bears to the whole subject of my inquiry. I have no affections, 
having had them, three times over, torn out of me by the roote— 
most fatally the last time, within the last year. I hope to be kind 
and jast to all persons, and of course I like and dislike, but my 
word ‘ affectionately’ means only—that I should have loved people, 
if I were not dead. As a matter of practical fact, you may al- 
ways trust to my kindness in a due proportion as you stand among 
other people who reqaire it, and to my understanding sympathy in 
proportion also, Bat I have no pleasure myself, now, in any 
human relation. Knowing this, you will be able to understand a 
good deal in my ways of going on, otherwise inexplicable. 


. EITHER STUPID OR FUNNY. 


The Buffalo Express saya: ‘‘ Pack my box with four dozen 
liquor-jags ’’ is the shortest eentence which contains every letter of 


the alphabet, says the Rochester Post-Express. Where’s the letter 
v in that sentence ? To which the Rochester Herald replied: 
“Probably the v went to the man who sold the jags.”’ 
Neither seems to have seen that it was probably originally ‘‘ five 
dozan,’’ ete. 


SCHOOL MOTTOES, 


Never say ‘‘I can’t;’’ say, rather, ‘I have not learned how.’’ 

Learn to think. It pays. 

Use your common sense. 

Think for yourself, 

Give attention. 

We propose to ba here every day, and never ba late. 

Keep the windows of the mind open. 

Very few know how much they must know, in order to know 
how little they know. 


A NEW APPARATUS FOR PROJECTION. 
BY OSCAR KNIPE. 


Although the advantages of screen projection for illustration of 
lectures and scientific experiments have been generally admitted, 
and the projector has been introdnced in very many cla:s rooms, 
the full extent of its usefalness for acientific projection could not 
until recently be realized, partly because the oxyhydrogen light is 
not powerful enough, and the electric arc lamps were not perfest 
enough to obtain a ateady light and satisfactory results. Within 
the last two years, however, a new style of electric arc lamp has 
appeared, and one of its principal recommendations is that it is 
adapted to a low potential (that is, the incandescent current) 
insuring perfect immunity from electric shock and an absolutely 
steady and continuous light. Every expert will be delightei to 
learn that he can let his electric light take care of itself, so that he 
may devote all his attention to his lecture or experiments, as the 
case may be. 

The object of this paper is to describe a new apparatus, the 
‘* Paragon,’’ (Fig. 1.) which the writer has employed for nearly 
two years in projection with the microscope, the polariscope, etc., 


with unparalleled success, so that professors in some of the fore- 
most colleges highly commended the exhibition and declared it 
superior to anything seen by them. 

This new projector differs essentially from all former apparatus 
in construction. Advantage has been taken of the atyle of are 
lamp to completely separate the optical system from the light. 
Here we have a complete slide base with a number of carriers dis- 
posed upon it similar to an optical bench, and by this arrangement 
the various lenses or other accessories can be located as desired, and 
the whole set can be set at the proper distance from the light with- 
out interfering with its adjustment. A set of three differential 
condensing lenses, mounted in cells separately, enable the operator 
to select the most suitable for any special experiment to obtain the 
best results in illumination, as well as in definition ; this is not pos- 
sible with the old style combined, double or triple condenser fixed 
in the lantern. For the projection of scenes and diagrams, the 

‘Paragon ’’ is furnished with a special chromatic objective, aup- 
plemented with the patent mumtifooal lens; thie lens placed be- 


hind the objactive diminishes its magnifying power without inter- 
fering with its definition, so that the distance from the screen can 
be doubled and yet produce a picture of half the size that the ob- 
jective alone would give. 

This constitutes the ‘‘ Paragon”’ for illustrating lectures on 
history, geography, etc., by views and diagrams; but its principle 
distinction consists in the accessories, which are really the most 
important part of a scientific projactor, and here we discover at once 
the advantages of the optical bench. The vertics! prism, eithor 
attached to or separate from the lantern, bas always been troabl:- 
some for proper adjastment, bat no diffoulty nor delay is experienced 
with the ‘ Paragon.’’ Here it is perfectly central, and a correct 
performance can be effected in a moment. For the display of mag- 
netic curves by iron filings, cohesion fizures in the horizontal tank, 
etc , this apparatus is indispensable. The polariscope is composed 
of a pile of thin glass plates for polariser, mounted on a slide stand 
and provided with an object-holder, which can be rotated; it is 
easily adjasted to the light, so that the refracted ray enters the 
analyzer and crosses at its canter. If desired, a silvared mirror 
can be attached over the pile to intercept the reflected ray, which 
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may then be projected simultaneously, with the refracted one and 
thus produce two images. The analyzer is a20 mm. Nicol prism, 
mounted on a rotating cell, which is fitted in the objective. A 
complete disk of polarized light can be projected, alternating light 
and dark with the rotary motion of the analyzer. Among the ob- 
jects suitable for this instrament may be named the following: 
G:ometrical designs of mica and calcite ; chilled glass shapes (verre 
trempe) ; chemical preparations; crystallization of acids while in 
progress. The polariscope is also supplemanted by a combination 
of converging and disperging lenses for tha purpose of exhibiting 
the colored rings and crosses in crystals in general; for special 
scientific investigation in crystolography, the necessary graduated 
circles and verniers, goniometera, etc, can easily be added to 
complete it. 

The distinguishing feature of the projection microscops, (Fig. 2 ) 
is found in the application of an achromatic negative lens to con- 
vert the converging rays coming throagh the condensing lens into a 
cylinder passing to the secondary condenser; these are provided 
with rack and pinion, so that the illumination of the objsct can be 


adjusted with great nicety. Not only is the silvery whiteness of 
the arc light a great advantage, but as the radiant is comparatively 


& point, the definition given by a good objective is superb, Aban- 


dant light is at hand to obtain a power of 1,000 to 3,000 diameter 


with perfect definition; a flea may be enlarged to 15 feet in length. 
This apparatus is made by Qaeen & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To ‘‘M. L. R.’’: The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was founded in 1840, under the presidency of 
Professor Hitchcock. 


— Please give information on carrying the foot of a rabbit in 
one’s pocket. Is there a legend connected with his custom? X, 


— Who was thejyoungest President? M. 


U. 8. Grant who was not forty-seven years of age at the time of 
his inauguration. 


— For whom is Copley Square, Boston’s fine «qaare, named ? 
For John Singleton Copley, the distinguished portrait painter 
born in Boston, in 1737. 


— What was the origin of the expression “ Printer’s Devil’’? 
MILFORD. 
Aldus Manutius (1449-1515) the celebrated Venetian printer, 
had a small black slave whom the superstitions believed to be an 
emissary of Satan. To satisfy the curious one day he said publicly 
in church, ‘‘ I, Aldus Manutius, printer to the Holy Church, have 
this day made public exposure of the printer's devil. All who 
think he is not flesh and blood come and pinch him.’’ Hence, in 
Venice arose the somewhat curious sobriquet of *' printer’s devil.’”’ 
Oliphant’ s ‘‘ Queer Questions and Ready Replies.” 


— Can you furnish me with the name of the oldest college grad- 
uate in this country? F, 

The oldest college graduate in America is said by the authorities 
of the University of Pennsylvania to be Dr. James Kitchen, of 
Philadelphia, who was graduated at that institation in 1819. 


— What was the proper name of Columbus ? L. A. W. 
His Genoese name was Christofero Columbo, which he Latinized 
= Columbus. In Spain be adopted the Spanish form—Christobal 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzies are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 


addressed to ‘* Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


356. THANKSGIVING ANAGRAMS 
1. Our stark yet. 4. Spart in. 7 
2. Spot a toe. 5. Rice barrens. 
3. Oh! I'm baled. 6. Pine mice. 
357, NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
A vagabond, or a sort of a tramp, 
Got himself into trouble today ; 
He first drank a great deal of 6, 8, 9, 
Then stole a 7, 6, 8, 9 of hay. 


He soon dropped that when he found he was watched, 
Then took a 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

Which, tho’ small, was inlaid in elegant style ; 
No doubt he thought it was fine. 


In a large 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
He next secured a shelter, 

Bat soon found out that he was spied, 
And left there ‘‘helter ekelter.’’ 


He jamped 2, 3, a 1, 6, 7, 8, 9 car, 
(That was his last resort) 

Bat was captured there by the town complete, 
Who gave me this fall report. 


358. Cross-WorD ENIGMA. 


In hot, not in cold; 

In youth, not in old; 

In haste, not in hurry; 

In phaeton, not in Sarrey; 

In king, not in queen; 

In generous, not in mean ; 

In glue, not in paste; 

In give, not in waste; 

In vain, not in proud ; 

In silent, not in loud; 

In brown, but not in yellow; 
In gent, but not in fellow. 
Whole, my dears, will soon be here; 
Grateful may we be each year. 


359. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 77 letters. 


My 49, 51, 41, 52, 12, 27, 37, 15, 60 is one of the United States, 


My 63, 39, 65, 70, 62, 56, 21 is to coax. 

My 28, 53, 57, 68, 22, 8, 36, 59, 31, 40, 69 is often used in doing 
garden work. 

My 1, 15, 46, 35, 74, 20 is an opening. 

My 77, 2, 18, 13, 75, 3, 55 is to gesticulate. 

My 64, 19, 11, 32, 73 is very sweet. 

My 24, 33, 5, 72, 16 compose a large part of U. S. population. 

My 44, 9, 58, 43, 50, 6, 10 grows in Scotland. 

My 17, 66, 19, 7, 29 is an imaginary being. 

My 23, 2, 76, 48 is a part of a telescope. 

My 67, 25, 4, 42, 34, 45, 76, 47 is a city in West Virginia. 

My 54, 26, 30, 38, 14, 61, 71 often formed the topic of conver- 
sation. 

My whole is a true saying, and was written by Roger Ascham. 


360. PHONETIC CHARADE, 
My /irst is an English villa’s and also a letter’s name; 
My next is Latin pure, yet an Eoglish verb, be assured ; 
My /ast is a pest, and a statesman of most unsavory fame; 
My whole is eaten green, and, with change of name, = cured. 
ILLOR, 


361, T. and T,’ CHARADE, 


My /irst can be had at the meat-market, plenty ; 
My next is what, willingly, no one becomes; 
My /ast is a weight made of other weights twenty ; 
Bereft of my whole we should lose ‘* Threads and Thrums.”’ 
NILLOR. 


362. CENTRAL Acrostic. [ Words of equal length. } 

1, Farther down. 2. Emblem of royalty. 3. A wet piece of 
ground. 4, To divide. 5. Burdened. 6. Rash. 7. To allude. 
8. A banquet. 9. To lift up. 10, A spring month. 

Centrale read downwards give a theme which forms one of the 
chief topics of conversation at the present time. 


363. DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2. Part of the face. 3. One of the signs of the 
zodiac. 4, To balance. 5. Trifling talk. 6. Consumed. 7. A 
letter. 


ANSWERS FOR NOVEMBER 2. 


347. Carpenter. 

348, Subside, wheel, slow, quay, genteel, train, France, mist, 
Malaga: ‘‘ Misery acquaints a man with strange bed fellows.”’ 

349. Rathie—Ksther. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Seven Xmas Eves. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1. 

The experiment of composite authorship has been made with 
signal success in this romance of a social evolution as prepared by 
the combined labors of Clo. Graves, B. L. Farjeon, Florence Mar- 
ryat, G. Manville Fenr, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Justin Hantly 
McCarthy, and Clement Scott. The result has been quite pleasing, 
recounting the fortungs of two rameless London waifs in a plot that 
is aniqae and novel. The recollections of various persons knowing 
Nick and Nan form the varius chapters that make up the contin- 
uity of the tale, and are chronicles of several Christmas eves. This 
circle of friends differs as widely in station as in the experiences re- 
lated, but all unite from honest washerwoman and kindly policeman 
to the genial member of Parliament to contribute in statements, re- 
marks, and testimony that which sums up an interesting story of 
struggle and success, _ 


Tae Liaat Princess, AND Oraer Farry Tares. By 
George MacDonald. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons, Cloth, 
Illustrated, 6x84. Price, $1.75. 

If fairy tales are for children to read, surely they are for poets to 
write, for poets and children are next of kin. Therefore it goes with- 
out saying that fairy tales by George MacDonald are a notable ad- 
dition to child literatare, A Light Princess, and Other Fairy Tales, 
is written with the same poetic insight, the eame purity of sentiment, 
the same charm of diction, as the author’s well-known novels. 
Illustrations by Mand Humphrey grace the text. Some are full- 
page; some, dainty vignettes at head, end, or initial of chapters. 
A more desirable gift-book for the children were difficult to find. 


Evenina Dress. A Farce. By W. D. Howells. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 

A genuine bit of nonsense with no purpose; a delightful little 
story that ends nowhere; a charming setting for some foibles of 
women; & racy caricatare of socio-domestic life, in which the char- 
acters are the same as those that figured in The Albany Depot. 
There is no other American who can make so much ont of nothing 
and do it so artistically as Mr. Howells. 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF THE RAILWAYS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By George H. Lewis of the Des Moines Bar. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 326 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The railroad continues to be more and more fascinating and im- 
portant. It has been the great civilizer and harmonizer in Amer- 
ica, It was second only to the soldier in saving the Union, and has 
been the chief inanimate agency in the building up of the industries, 
solidifying the wealth and maltiplying the comforts of the new 
Union, which was born at Appomatox. 

The railroad leads a dual life. It ia both Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. In service it is a great public benefactor, but in the stock 
exchange it not infrequently brings misery in the train of financial 
ee that is more heartless than the physical deaths at Battle 

reek. 

It is the favorite diversion with a large class of writers to abuse 
the railroad in its entirety because of the specific cases in which it 
is open to criticism. Fortunately the pablic cares little for opinions, 
but it does crave facts, and Lawyer oe has massed no end of 
valuable facts and figures regarding the magnitude of the system, 
the ways and means in management, the making and cutting of 
rates, stock issuing and watering, the history and working of the 
Interstate Commerce Law. 

It is immaterial that he criticises and weaves all facts, traditions, 
and suspicions about bis one pet scheme of national consolidation, 
There ia no prospect of its coming directly or indirectly in his day, 
so that there is no cerious harm in his enjoying the delusion, and, 
though some harm may come from the unrest created, the chances 
are that it will do more good by showing the mischievous forces in 
stock manipulating that the public is watching all acts and is awake 
to all dangers. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Sir Henry 
Roscoe, F.R L., D.C.L., LL.D., M.P., assisted by Joseph Lunt, 
B.L., FC.S. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

In the editor’s normal schvol teaching days Roscoe’s Elementary 
Lessons on Chemistry was the first ‘‘ modern”? book upon the eub- 
ject meeting the demands of the times as none other had met it. 
Lt was ‘‘meaty’’ in the language of that day, while being in the 
best sense elementary. The author’s active life and varied interests 
have not diverted him from bis love of this science, nor has he al- 
lowed himself to fall behind the most advanced reliable investiga- 
tion and thought therein. The appearance of this work is, there- 
fore, of special interest to those who found so much help in the 
‘* Lessons,’’ and is of equal value to those who need a clear, con- 
cise, convenient putting for class use of the most reliable in the 
line of inorganic chemistry. Among the admirable features of the 
work are the clear-cut directions for a multitude of significant ex- 
periments and ths thousand questions, more or less for the teacher’s 
use and the child’s profit. 


Favorite Pets. By E. L. Tucker. New York: Fred- 

erick A. Stokes Co. Boards, 9x 11. 

Favorite Pets, with new pictures and verses, is a dainty Christ- 
mas book for the little ones in the home. Both verses and pictures 
are by Eiizabeth S. Tucker, and both are charming in their orig- 
inality. The ‘‘ favorites’? are well chosen from the four-footed 
domestic habitués of the fireside and the barnyard; but sweetest of 
all are the household pets—the children themselves. The illustra- 
tions are reproduced from water-color designs, and are artistic in 
conception and finish. 


Tae Lirrte Lame Prince. By the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’’? New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 198 pp. Cloth. 

Mrs. Dinah Maria Mauloch-Craik’s books have been widely read 
by young people, and no author has been enjoyed more. To say 
that The Little Lame Prince is by the author of ‘‘ Jobn Halifax, 
Gentleman,’’ is enough to assure its ready acceptance as a work of 
intrinsic value. It is one of the sweetest stories ever written for 
children, and to older persons it will appeal with equal charms. 
Each page is framed in floral decoration, and numerous illustrations 
picture interesting scenes. The typography is excellent, and the 
cover is designed in blue and white. In its new dress many will 
wish it as a gift-book. 

Cuassic Myrus 1n Literature. With In- 
terpretative and Illnatrative Commentary. By Charles Mills 
Gayley. Boston: Ginn & Co. Illustrated. 539 pp,, 5x7}. 
Cloth. Price, $1.65. 

A familiar and intimate knowledge of the facts and fables of 
mythology is indispensable in the etady of the Eoglish materpiecee, 
and even for the material of the commonplaces of conversation or 
literary allusions. In recognition of this fact, many colleges have 
incorporated into their curriculum a stady of mythology as related to 


English literature. For such use Mr. Gayley has prepared this 
text-book, rearranged, revised, and adapted from the Age of Fable, 
giving the teacher and pupil a comprehensive and entertaining 
hand-book, where is a careful interpretation and recomposition of 
the myths of Bulfinch, with added matter, foot notes, and choice 
of illustration. It covers the whole ground by observing the neces- 
sary hints, by emphasizing only such myths as have inflaenced or 
are used in English literature, and by excluding all bat the unqaes- 
tionably classic. 

; The examples are widely and well selected, the commentary con- 
cise, the illustrations and maps choice; in all, it is a volame long 
waited for and wanted. 

ADVANCED Lessons IN EnGuisu. For advanced gram- 
mar grades, high schools, academies, and ungraded schools. By 
Mary F. Hyde. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 200 pp. Price, 65s. 
This culmination of Miss Hyde's skill in making Practica/ 

Lessons in the English Lanquage, does itself an injastice by appear- 
ing in a style of print and binding to which we have become ac- 
customed in connection with lower grade books. It is evidently 
clothed in thie way for a purpose, and though we are not appreci. 
ative of it the author evidently believes that many students in ad- 
vanced grammar grades, high schools, and academies are in need 
of being made aware of the fact that they are but learners, practi- 
cally beginners in learning the use of the language. 

The book is not for the purpose of teaching about language, but 
rather for giving power and skill in the use of language, not in an 
elementary way, but through the mastery of its principles. It is 
elementary in its methods, however, in that in place of mere rules 
and definitions it presents each principle through a series of examples 
assuming that it is useless to try to phrase a principle that is not 
fully and clearly seen in its application. The work is in four 
parte :—Kinds of Words, Classes and Forms of Words, Relations 
of Words, Structure and Aualysis of Sentence. 

Gurrt Ten Eyecx. A herostory. By W. 0. Stoddard, 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Cloth, 514x10. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

Hero worship is innate in every boy’s heart; especially is it 
awakened when personified in a boy just such as the reader might 
have been had he lived in the age and conditions that are favorable 
to heroes. In Guert Ten Eyck the conditions are fulfilled; the 
age, the breaking out of the Revolutionary War; the place. New 
York and Massachusetts; the hero, he who exemplified the word’s 
highest significance—brave Nathan Hale. Historically the narra- 
tive is hsppy in portraying the existing relations of colonists, In- 
dians and loyalists; in vivifying historical events and in delineating 
character. Mr. Merrill’s appropriate illustrations are a valuable 
feature. Guert Ten EKyeck is the book to delight the heart of every 
boy-reader. The teacher too will find it a valaable sapplement to 
the history text-book. 


Cours DE LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
L. Charles Roux. Boston: Carl Schenhof. 
Cloth. 

M. L. Charles Roux has prepared hia introduction to the study 
of French on the principles of the natural method. Interrogative 
exercises to promote facility of expression, incomplete sentences 
and exercises for dictation, take the place of the usual themes for 
the application of grammatical principles. As soon as familiarity 
with simple forms permits, the anecdote is made a foundation for 
conversation and composition work. Practical exercises in writing 
notes and letters is a new and important feature; as is aleo prac- 
tice in the use of asnonyms. All rules and remarks are in French, 
the progression being so graduated that the interpretation is self- 
evident. Supplementary poems areappended. Enumeration of all 
the valuable features of Les Premiers Pas would be too extended. 
The progressive teacher, employing the ‘‘ natural method,’’ would 
do wisely to examine it. 


Les Prenviers Pas. By 
120 pp., 5x 7}. 


Tue Carist Cartp 1n Art. By Henry Van Dyke. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Cloth, 64x 9}. Price, $4.00. 
The Christ Child in Art, a study of interpretation, is the 

summary of twenty years of devoted study. The author has 
traced the Bethlehem and Nazareth story from art’s pristine sym- 
bolic expression to its consummate evincement of the church’s 
noblest ideality. The pictorial expression is considered as the ex- 
ponent of the progressive Faith of the ages. The theme is there- 
fore no critical disquisition, but ‘‘the chronicles of the heart of 
man,’’ aa they find utterance when ‘‘ God has a few of us whom he 
whispers in the ear.’’ The author imbues this conmmentary with a 
sympathetic appreciation possible to an artist only; he thereby 
makes the text a concordance for the reproducttons of the typical 
pictares which he has chosen for his ‘‘atudy.’’ The atady is in 
five divisions—The Annucciation, The Nativity, The Adoration of 
the Magi, The Flight into Egypt, The Childhood of Jesus. 


ARNow’s Latin Prose Composition. Revised by J. 
E. Mulholland. New York, Cinciarati, Chicago: American 
Book Co. Cloth. 415 pp.,5x7%. Price, $1.00. 

The value is always doubly assured of the revision of an old and 
standard publication; particularly in the case of text-books, when 
worth approved by years of class-room use is adapted to modern 
methods of application. This is illustrated in Professor Malhol- 
land’s revision of Arnold's Latin Composition, The revision con- 
sista chiefly in unification by means of reference of the matter per- 
taining to the sequence of tenses; and in elimination of material, 
particularly in regard to conditional propositions. References to 
books on synonyms are substituted by the synonyms themselves. 
The title of the book and the name of its editor are in themselves 
valuable recommendation. 


Tue Mitt ar Sanpy Crerx. By Rev. Edward A. 
Rand. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Cloth, 360 pp., 5 x 74. 
Price, $1.25. 

Rey. Edward A. Rand, well-known to the readers of the JOUR- 
NAL, has added to his attractive Series for Young People, a new 
volume entitled The Mill at Sandy Creek. Although denominated 
a book “ for girls,’’ it will be welcomed by all young people familiar 
with the previous publications in this series. 


Harper & Broruers FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Paper. Price, 51) cents. 
The October and November issues of Harper & Brothers Franklin 

Square Library are ‘‘ Dr. Mirables Theory, A Psychological Siudy,’’ 

by Ross George Dering ; and ‘‘ The Barden of Ieabel,’’ by J. Mo- 

Claren. The popularity of the authors, the clear type, and the inex- 

pensive price of this edition, recommends it to the satchel for travel, 

or the idle hour at home. 

Lirrte Peorie’s Reaper. By Miss Georgia A. Hod- 
skins, Springfield, Mass. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and the AMERICAN TEACHER 
have had all the work of Miss Hodskins from the first, and as she 
is in educational writing a child of this household, jt is but natural 


that this, her firat book, shonld be looked forward to with much 
interest by this office. Few writers are so uniformly clear, sensible, 
and readable as she, and this book is her beat work. 

It is practically impossible to get sufficient variety for the book- 
reading of the lowest grade, and this successful introduction of one 
hundred and seven pages of sentences that have no words not 
known to the children orally, none that are not in the life and 
thought of the children. There is no attempt at the monosyllable, 
and it is all the better that it is so, for the child can read “ striped 
squirrel,” ‘caterpillars,’ ‘* butterfly,’ leaves,” “ finny- 
shaped wings,’’ etc., better than ‘“‘I go up,’’ or “ Dol go up?”’ 
It is an ideal grouping of 1,300 sentences in which children can 
but revel. 

Dopp, & Co. Pustications,—Revival of inter- 
est in the old English comedies has become a prominent feature of 
the American stage. Since all the arts are allied, the histrionic 
art has been supplemented by the publisher’s. Last, bat very far 
from least of the artistic reproductions of these old favorites is 
Dodd, Mead & Co.’s new edition of The Rivals. The text ia that 
of the original presentation in Covent Garden Theater in 1775. 
The illustrator, Frederick Gregory, manifests rare skill of interpre- 
tation as well as of delineation in thejfull-page aquarelles (charac- 
ter sketches), and in the studies in black and white, one of which, 
as vignette, portrait, or sketch, adorns nearly every page. The 
binding is in harmony with its contents, dainty in finish, character: 
istic in design. 

Irish Idylls is @ characteristic title of the sequel to Boyland 
Stories, by Jane Barlow. These tales of life, among the lowliest 
of the lowly, remote from the king’s highway, are naively poetic, 
pathetic, and quaintly cheracteristic. 

A Hillside Parish, by S. Bayard Dod, is a pleasing story of au 
inland village as its phases of life and society appear relative to the 
young clergyman settled there. The manifold features of country 
life are effectively juxtaposed. 

A Question of Honor, by Lynde Palmer, is the story of a brave 
young heart eet true to a high purpose. How Dorothy endared, 
persevered, and attained is naturally yet impressively told. 

With that most charming of chaperons, Elizabeth W. Champney, 
Witch Winnie goes to Paria to atudy art. Where she goes, what 
she does, whom she sees will delight her friends aa much as did ber 
‘* Mystery.’’ Many characteristic anecdotes of notable persons, 
met under similar circumstances, are woven into the theme. 

Elsie at Ion ia the lateat addition to the well-known Elsie Dins- 
more Series, by Martha Finley. 


FrepeERIcK A. Stokes Company have brought out a 
charming edition of Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. It ia prettily and 
substantially bound and printed in the best style. The one huvdred 
new illustrations, by Fred C. Gordon, rank among the beat efforts 
of the season in pictorial art. The recent large sale of this work 
will not prevent the present edition from finding warm friends and 
ready purchasers. Price, $1.50. 

The same firm have also issued a new edition of Tales from Shake- 
speare, by Charles and Mary Lamb. Thirty-two full-page illustra- 
tions, by Albert Hencke, add to the otherwise interesting and valu- 
able text. Price, $1.25. 


Tue Rime or THE ANCIENT MARINER in its new edi- 
tion by Lee and Shepard, weaves a spell over the reader like that 
of its first telling over the wedding-guests. The illustrator, J. 
Noel Paton, R. S. A., has expressed in his drawings an interpreta- 
tion of the text, whose marvellous conception is equalled in ita de- 
lineation. Every illustration is fnll-page. The text 1s prefaced by 
a scholarly introduction by F. H. Underwood. The setting in clear 
type and harmony of binding is worthy of the theme. 


THE reputation of General Thomas has grown steadily 
since the war, and in late years especially the exact historical rank 
of the great soldier has become a matter of earnest discussion, 
Prof. Henry Coppée’s discriminating and admirable biography, just 
published in Appleton’s ‘‘Great Commanders Series,’’ is judicial, 
not controversial, and it supplies a just and authoritative study of a 
most distinguished military career. 


Lege & SHEPARD have issued a dainty little calendar 
entitled Ali the Year Round. A separate leaflet for every month, 
by quaint sentiment and corresponding illustrations shows what the 
passing of the year is to the children. The calendar is hung by ita 
silver chain and knotted with white cord. I+ is also neatly boxed, 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Smart’s Manual of School Gymnastics; price, 30 cents-—-—An In- 
ductive Greek Primer; by Wm. R. Harper and Clarence F. Castile; 
price, $1 25——Myths of Greece and Rome; by H. A. Guerber; price, 
$1.50—— White’s Art Instruction——Manual tur Fourth Year Grade; 
price. 50 cents. New York: American Book Co. 

Elsie and Other Poems; by Robert Beverly Hale. Boston: RK, B, 
Hale & Co. 

Plane Trigonometry; by 8. L. Loney; price, $1.90. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 

Our Colonial Homes; by Samuel Drake Adams (Illus.; price, $2 59. 
— Periwinkle; by Julia C. R. Dor (Illus.); price, $300. Bostoa: 
Lee & Shepard. 

The Book of the Fair (Part V.); price, $1.09. Chicago: The Ban- 
croft Co 

Elementary Science and Physiology taught objectively; by IH. 
Dorner, Ph D ; price, 45 cents Milwaukee: 1922 Cedar St 

The Out-Woor World; by W. Furneaux; price, $2.50. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Henry of Navarre; by P. F. Willert, M.A ; price, $1,50. New York: 
G. P Putuam’s Sons. 

Elements of Shades and Shadows for Architectural Students; pre- 
pared by William H. Lawrence. Boston: H. G. Collins 

Herbart’s Science of Education; translated by Henry M. and E' mie 
Felkin;: price, $1 00——The Psychology of Childhood; by Frederick 
Tracy, Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles; translated by Edward P, Coleriudve; 
price. $150. London & New York: George Bell & Sons. 

A Theory of Development; by Henry Bb. Orr, Ph.D.; price, $1.5°. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Electricity and Magnetism; by ©. G 
Seven Christmas Eves (lllus.); price, $1.00. 
Lippincott Co. 

Song Stories for the Kindergarten; Mildred J. and Patty 8, Mill. 
Chicago: Clayton F, Summy. 

Exercises iu Rhetoric ana English Composition; by G. R. Carpenter, 
Boston: Willard Small ; 

A Field Book for Civil Engineers; by Daniel Carhart; pree, $7.50 
——tThe School Singer ; compiled by George A. Veazie; price, «0 cis, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Foreigner’s Manual of English; by Helen F. Clark. New Yorn: 
William Beverley Harrison 

The Religions of the World; price, 25 cents. Litin Liis- 
torical Society. 

The Light Princess (Illus,); by George Macdonald; pr’: 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Knott; price, 7% cenus — 
Philadelphia: J. B. 


Chicago: 


FOR A NERVE TONIC 
Use Horsrorp’s Actp PnospHatE. 

Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: ‘1 regard it as cne 
of the best remedies io all cases in which the system reqaire' an 
acid and a nerve tonic. | have need it freely with most es. ne 
results,’” 
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MAGAZINE ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


SEE CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR FULL PROSPECTUS. 


George W. Cable SD BCIAL OFFER 


the first novel written by him for many years, ; . 
Two important other serials have been engaged: To Readers of the Journal of Education. 
$3.00 


Author of “THE LITTLE MINISTER,” has written for 
1,25 


Magazine characteristic novel, the SGRIBNER'S MAGAZINE (one year) 
SOME ARTISTS AT THE FAIR 
EXHIBITION NUMBER (Scribner's) 25 
$4.50 


4 i i ivi 1, entitled “ THE 
redi will [contribute a vivid and strong novel, 

George Me th AMAZING MARRIAGE.” 

hi li , has selected the frontispieces for 1894. These 
P p Gilbert Hamerton will not be drawn from articles in the Maga- 
| zine, but will form an artistic feature in themselves, each picture illustrating some ten- 
dency of contemporary art, ani accompanied by an article by Mr. Hammerton. The 
‘first will be Manet’s “ Fifer.” 


All for $3.35. 
What this Offer Means. 


In addition to a year’s subscription it inc’udes: 


will be, as always, a feature of the yea-, including stories 
— 22 A NUMBER Notable Stories extending over more than one number by W. D. > oe 
j : ELLS, W. HB. BISHOP, ard Miss ELLIOT, the author of “Jerry,” and shor 
Bishop JOHN H, VINCENT says : | stories by LUDOVIC HALEVY, JOBL CHANDLER HARRIS, PAUL 


* “= CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pub’rs, 743 Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


‘ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. 1-2: Massachusetts Teachers’ Association ; 
English High School, Boston. 

Dec. 1-2: Northwestern Nebraska Edacational 
Association ; Rushville, Neb. 

Dee. 26: Montana Council of Education; Butte. 

Dee. 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Topeka. 

Dec. 26-28: Illinois State Asoc.; Springfield. 

Dec, 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln, 

Deo. 26-28: Wis. Teachers’ Assoc. ; Madison. 

Dec. 26-28: So. Dakota Ed. Assoc.; Parker. 

Deo. 26-29: Ind. State Teachers’ Assoc, ; State 
House, Indianapolis. 

Deo, 26-29: Michigan State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Lansing. 

Dee. 26-29: California State Teachers’ Adgsoc.; 
Stockton. 

Dee. 27-29: Neb. State Teachers’ Assoc.; Neb. 
University Building, Lincoln. 

Dee. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association ; 
D-s Moines, Iowa. 

Deo. 27-29: Minnesota Educational Association ; 
Minneapolis. 

Dec. 27-29: Missouri Valley Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Cameron. 

Dec, 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Batte. 

Dec. 28-30: Maine Pedagogical Association ; 
Waterville. 

Jan. 2-6, 94: Florida State Teachers’ Agsocia- 
tion; Gainesville. 

Jan. 12: Berkshire Co. (Mags.) Assoo.; Pittsfield. 

Feb. 20-22, 94: Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 


COLORADO, 
Ex State Soperintendent Dick has opened a 


Revolution. The subject this year will be ‘‘ The 
Causes that led up to the War of the American 
Revolation.” The first priza will be a medal of 
Colorado silver, the size of a standard silver dol- 
lar; the second, one of bronze. The contestants 
are to be pupils of the high schools and other eda- 
cational institutions of like grade of the state of 
Colorado. The essays must contain not less than 
1,800 nor more than 2200 worde, and must be 
mailed to the secretary of the society not later than 
Jan. 15, 1894. The awards will be made at a 
public meetiog in Denver on the 22d of February. 

The state department of education being desirous 
of getting cheaper rates on text-books and school 
supplies for the people, and knowing that over 
1400 school boards constitute the purchasing agen- 
cies for these articles, this department is anxious 
to have an organization of school boards, so that 
through discussion the county school officials may 
become more fully posted on the actual cost of 
books, maps, charts, eto. To have an effective 
organization, each county superintendent ehould 
see to it that meetings are held monthly in his 
county and questions of interest are discuesed. 
Next summer a state meeting will be called at 
which representations will be had from each 
county. There will be presented matters of im- 
portance to school boards. 

A. D. Shepard has been re elected for a fourth 
time superintendent of schoole of Arapahoe 
county of which Denver is the county seat. 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peora. 


The next regular meeting of the Schoolmis- 
tresses’ Club (not Schoolmasters’) will be held in 
Springfield, in the State House, Dec. 26, Tuesday. 

The next regular meeting of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club will be held at Bloomington, the first Friday 
evening and Saturday of February, 1894, 

Circular No. 21 from the state department of 


English literature will consist in part of questions 
on Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter’? and ‘ The 
Marble Faun,’’ and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale,’’ *‘ Macbeth,’’ and ‘* Antony and Cleo- 
patra.’’ The work in Latin will comprise Sallast’s 
Conspiracy of Catiline, and Vergil’s aeid,’’ 
Book IIL. and 1V., with questions on etymology, 
syntax, prosody, and history; also translation from 
Eoglish into Latin. The work in Greek will con- 
sist of Xenophon’s “ Anabasis,’’ Books I. and II., 
and Homer’s “‘ Iliad,’’? Books I. and II., together 
with questions in Greek grammar. In German, 
the examination will be limited to Goethe’s Tor- 
qiato Tasso and Ubland’s poems, with translations 
from these works into English, and from English 
into German, and questions on the German gram- 
mar. The work in French will be limited to Vol- 
taire’s ‘‘ La Henriade,’? Molitre’s Le Misan- 
thrope,’’ with translalations from French into En- 
glish and from English into French, and questions 
on the French grammar. 


INDIANA, 


The city school superintendents convention met 
in Indianapolis the third week in Nov. About 
sixty superintendents were in attendance. Ex- 
aminations for promotion, and the question of 
tardiness were among the topics discussed. Supt. 
Hailman of La Porte gave an interesting report 
on the Indiana exhibit at the World’s Fair. The 
officers for next year are as follows: President, L. 
W. Thomas, Eikhart; Vice President, B. S. 
Moore, Frankfort; Secretary, W. P. Barris, 
Bluffton; Treasurer, L. H. Jones, Indianapolis; 
Chairman, Ex-Com., J. W. Carr, Anderson. 

A University Extension Center has been organ- 
ized at Richmond with O. L. Kelso, Principal of 
the High School as President, and T. A. Mott, 
County Suverintendent 98 Secretary. Cyrus W. 
Hodgin of Earlham College is giving a course of 
lectures on American Colonial History before the 


libraries of from fifteen tu two hundred and fifty 
in each achool. 

W. H. Hushmann the new superintendent at 
Attica has just issued an admirable new conree 
of study. ‘I'he high school course is noted for its 
simplicity. It is arranged with the view that a 
few studies pursued according to the best methods 
will be worth more than a smattering of many 
branches, 

The Indianapolis High School has the largest 
enrollment in its history. It now numbers 1150. 

Geo. W. Hofford ia priocipal of No. 1., and 
Chas. E. Emmerlich of No. 2. 

One of the interesting events of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be the Intercollegiate debate 
between Indiana and De Pauw Universities. It 
will be held on the evening of Dec. 27¢h. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The announcement in the JOURNAL of Novem- 
ber 9th, and in AMERICAN TEACHER for Decem- 
ber, of Christ mas Cards by Mail, by H. H. CARTER 


& Cuo., 3 Beacon St., Boston, will furnish to all 
our reéscers the welcome information in regard to 
Christmas Cards and Booklets. Packages nom- 
bered 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 7, and the one specially For 
Teachers, of 50 beautifal cards, are worthy of 
special attention. In addition to the unequalled 
Christmas Cards these packages contain ‘'A Cat- 
Oat Fancy-Shaped Transparancy,’’ in No. I.; in 
No. 2, ‘A Frosted Mat and Easel Attachment’’ ; 
in No. 3, “A Cat Oat Kitten Ladder Easel 
Card’’; in No. 4, “A Jewelled Mat and Easel 
Back’’; in No. 5, five Christmas Booklets, in- 
cluding one-shaped booklet ; in No. 7, seven book- 
lets and one souvenir of Bishop Brooks ard Trinity 
Chur. h, Boston, —agem. Mr. Carter bas won 4 
well ceserved repetitioa of furnishing the choicest 
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“Thave watched its progress with goyR@ET, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, GEORGE A. HIBBARD, and| WORLD'S FAIR BOOK. Exhibition Number 
great interest, and hope never to be | many new writers. i - of the | planned and issued 
without it. ScripNer’s is a maga-| . . the celebrated ] A Charming Souvenir as the finest example of 
zine for the home. Its articles are F. Marion Crawford and Edwin L. Weeks, painter, have Columbian Exhibition. an Amerienn: Magazine 
lof the very highest literary charac- codperated in preparing arti les on “CONSTANTINOPLE.” the original 
} =| op n n i 
ter; its engravings superb. I con . and the NORTH contributors are the fol 
‘gratulate ike caine tate which it Life at Newport, Lenox, Bar Harbor, SHORE OF MAB- William Hamilton Gibson, Lente: 
|goes as a regular visitor.” | SACHUSETTS will form a group of clever social studies by four bright authors and emweite, Hatherell. 
artists working in codperation, A series of exceptional interest and artistic importance. | Wil] Low, Harte. Lynch. 
| 

being sketches Hardy. Marehett. 
‘Mrs. A.D. T. WHITNEY says: CJever Social Studies by Octave Thanet, J. A. Mitchell, james 
| “To any one who might ask ican types, especially of the West Frank D. Millet, stevenson. Rmedier, 
counsel in choice, I would say that BEASTS OF BURDEN, and BIRDS, by Jeweit Gibson. 
_SCRIBNER’S has been my choice The Dog, the Horse, Prof. SHALER, ijlustrated by dis'inguished artists Charles Howard Johnson, tan ni 
among compeers of animal life. The articles will be an important feature of the year. 
my family. It is invaluable for its | — as RATIVE OF PETER GROTJAN, a ings a book about the Fair. | 0” psoas | 
‘comprehensiveness On Piratical Seas a in the beginning of the century, putt d d Pyle Kingeley. 
| Haserees and information, and for will extend through several numbers. It is bound in cloth and publishe | Proughton. Wengell. 
its thorough treatment of the special at $1.25. | Chureh. Kemble. 
topics of current study and inquiry. inni j j 
Complete and bound together it is. SUBSCRIBE NOW, beginning with the Christmas Number. 
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school for teachers in Denver. It has been a suc- public instruction gives full instruction in regard | Center. Christmas cards and bookle's for a very low price, P 
cess from the beginning. Mr. Dick’s recognized | tothe next examination for state certificates. They| The Indianapolis High School has a very com-| including birthday and anniversary cards of great 
ability and position in the field of education was a| ®T@ Of two grades—life certificates and five-year plete course in English. The cost of books in this variety and artistic excellence. On receipt of orders AC 


sufficient guarantee that the school would occupy 
no second place among schools of its kind. 

The Ninth General Aesembly failed to make ap- 
propriations for normal institutes. As a resalt, 
the work for the years 1893-94 will be seriously 
crippled. No state normal school, perhaps, hes 


certificates. Examinations will be held Aug. 7, 8, 
9, and 10, 1894, at the following places: Chicsgo, 
Freeport, Galesbarg, Spriogfield, Normal, Effiog- 
ham, and East St. Lonis. The circular makes the 
following announcement of special work in 1891: 
The examination in general history will include 


course was so great that they gave entertainments 
and established a book fund. Books are bought. 
and rented to the pupils at from 5 to 25 cte, per vol. 

Henry County under the superintendency of F. 
A. Cotten ie pushing rapidly forward. It received 
most favorable mention at the World’s Fair. Last 


with money, Mr. Carter will promptly send the 
packages by mail, as advertised. He also sells the 
best quality of paper by the pound, and farnishes 
engraved visiting carda of the best styles. All 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. He uses he finest 
materials, and does the work on the premises. 


, h rapid strid : Greece from the beginning to 146 B. C., and Eng-| year the enrollment in the Young Peoples Read-| Address H. H. Carter Co., 3 Beacon Street, “3 
land from 447 to 16C0 A. D. The examination in|ing Circle in the county reached 6,755. It has| Boston, Mass. 
Normal School at Greeley. The enrollment is —— — 
ore.—— Ihe present condition of the school is d 
to the indefatigable energy ‘of De. ZX. Soyder, 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 1° 
— with the enthusiastic support of an able EACHERS ()- PERATIVE SSOCIATION I 
acalty. n 

d i t H eae 
one or more prize annually fee tho Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3790. Seeks Teachers who are 


orious essay upon the history of the American 


ambitious for advancement rather than those 


without positions, 
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KANSAS, 


The Atchison high school bnilding barned to 
the ground in the early part of November. Steps 
are being taken to rebuild at an early date, and in 
the meantime, the echool goes on in such rooms as 
the village of Effiogham affords. 

The new edition of the Kansas School laws is 
the moet creditable compilation and arrangement 
of state laws, decisions and opinions ever made 
by a Kansas superintendent. 

The committee appointed by the State Teachers’ 
Asaociation to manage the Kansas Educational 
Exhibit at the World « Fair will be able to report 
at the December meeting of the Association that 
all bills are paid and there is a snug belance in 
the treacury. 

The S ate Board of Education had a very inter- 
esting meeting the last days of October. The first 
certiticates under the new law were granted. 

The Kansas Academy of Sciences held its 
anpusl meeting at Emporia in October. Prof, 
Sayre of the State University is the new president. 
The meeting for 1894 occurs at Mabattan during 
the Christmas vacation. 

MINNESOTA, 

Dr. George B. Fravkforter, Ph D., has been 
elected to the chair of chemistry at the State 
University. He was professor of organic chem- 
istry in the University of Nebraska at the time of 
his election. 

Prof. D. L. Kieble of the State University has 
formed a class in pedagogy composed of teachers 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis: schools. It meets 
once each week, 

The superintendents of southern Minnesota have 
organized an association which will meet twice 
each year. It paseed a resolution favoring 
Daluth asa the place to hold the State Teachers’ 
Association in 1894, 

Albert Lea High School building was badly 
damaged by fire early in October. 

Two thousand districts have adopted free text- 
books under the law passed last winter. 

Leke City is going to build a new high school 
building. They have used the present building 
forty years. 

Free text-bocks increased the attendance in 
Minneapolis echools about two thousand. 

George B. Aiton the high echool insp ctor is 
visitine echools in the western part of the state. 
His « ffize is a new one created by the last legis- 
lature for the closer supervision of state high 
schools. 

Wadena has just dedicated a new school building. 

NEBRASKA. 

Dr. Hall of Clark University and Miss Sarah L. 
Arnold of Minneapolis both speak at the holiday 
meetings of the State Teachers’ Association. 

A meeting of superintendents and principals was 
held in Linooln recently. The teaching of g-og¢- 
raphy, reported upon by the committee on grades 
and courses of etudy was vigorously discussed. 
The committee were of the opinion that the subject 
was usually very ill taught, and that much more 
teaching of the subj.ct and much lees memorizing 
of the text-book were demanded. The cfficers for 
the ereuing year are: Mra. EK. H. Bowen, Lincoln, 
President; B. G Moulton, Secretary; A. A. 
Reed, Chairman Ex Committee. 

The Siath West Nebraska Educational Associ- 
ation held on Nov. 17 and 18, a very successful 
meeting at O:leans. From 200 to 300 teachers 
in attendance 

The Republican Valley Association of Superin- 
tendents and Principals was united with the South 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will positively cure you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and Jeaves no unpleasant effects 
Costs only 25 cents for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price 
Address Dr. K1LMEk & Co, South Bend, Ind. 


Salary for Spare Time 


Paid Teachers. No books or novelties. Address, 
KR,” Lock Box 66, Cleveland, O. 


Prin cipals ! Superior teacher of Pen- 
manship and Book ker ping can be secured for classes 
in Boston or vicinity, for a few hours each week. ° 
Address *‘ PENMAN,’’ 110 W. Concord St., Boston 


OUR NEW BOOK OF 
(HRISTMAS Entertainments. 


ORIGINAL, ACCEPTABLE, DELIGHTFUL. 
Pantomimes — Tub'eaur — Recitations — Music 
Only 30 Cents, 


Address THE PRESTON PUBLISHING CO, 
149 Main 8t, CINCINNATI, OH10O. 


Agents Wanted, 


To introduce ‘“‘ Ethics of Success” 
into Schools. 
'* The Reader could not he improved.””—/nter Ocean 
Excels all others’”— Boston Herald. 


This book meets a great practical want.” 
— Journal of Education. 


A. MM. THAYER & CoO. 
148 High Street, Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre 
ferred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 


Business Forms, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


| West Association as one of its sections, The 
officers elected are: J. H. Bayston, Indianola, 
President; Misa Cynthia Garby, Nelson, Vice 
President ; Sapt. Oates of Oxford, Secretary. 

The State University is making preparations 
to celebrate in due form the 25th anniversary of 
ita founding. It is being made a matter of state 
interest, and the governor of the state and the 
mayor of the city of Lincoln have appointed com- 
mittees to sssist in arranging for the proper obser- 
vance of the cccasion. 


J. F, Sparks is making a success in the echools 
of Orleane. 
H. Jennivge, principal of the echools of Ds 


for Saline to succeed W. C. Farrand. 
J. A. Kabiman has been elected superintendent 
- schools of Richardson county to succeed C, C 
ool, 
OHIO. 


Western Reserve University—In all its depart- 
ments Western University is prosperous, enrolling 
more etudents than it has ever had before. The 
increase is more noticeable in Adelbert College, 
which has twenty per cent more students than it 
has had any previous year. The present Fresh- 
men class is nearly sixty per cent larger than last 
year’s. This increase is largely due to the re- 
markable activity of Pres. Thwing. The increase 
in the College for Women is also very marked. 

In nearly every department of the University 
new professors have been added. In Adelbert 
College and the Colleze for Women there are this 
year six new instructors. On the faculties of 
these two colleges there are graduates from twelve 
different colleges besides Western Reserve, in- 
clading Harvard, Yale, Williams, Amberst, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Cornell, Hamilton, Smith, 
Vassar, Vanderbilt, and the University of 
Indiana. 

Plans are now being drawn for a new physical 
laboratory to be erected in the spriog. P.of. 
Whitman bas visited all the principal laboratories 
in the East and it is the intention to make the 
Western Reserve laboratory equal to the best. 
Plans are aleo being matured for other new 
university boildings. A new building for the Law 
School of Western Reserve University will be 
required within two years, and the growth of the 
medical school is ceusing the trustees to think of 
adding to the present building, which wa: erected 
a few years ago at a cost of over $250,000. A 
new library building is one of the imperative 
needs of the immediate future. 

The Gradaate School organized last year, ie 
developing in a very encouraging way. The 
school haa a faculty of twenty and offers between 
pinety and one hundred courees. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Institute of Colambia County. 
was a grand success. Oat of 233 teachers 223 
enrolled Supt. Johnston made a good hit in 
‘*Tnstractors and Entertainments.’’ The resolu- 
tions contained clauses in reference to longer 
school terms, better wages, and the necessity of 
reading regu'arly some educational periodical. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Rev. Dr. Wm. R. White died at his home in 
Fairmont, Nov. 12, aged seventy-three years. He 
was principal of the high echool, and was in charge 
of all the schools in Fairmont district. He wasthe 
first state superintendent of free schools and was a 
pioneer and one of the founders of the present free 
school system. 


A CARD. 

We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for thelr expressed confi 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors, We have a 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of schoo) from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to Intro 
duce to our patrons 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Boston. 


Witt has been elected superintendent of schools 7 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Among coming events of special interest to 
teachers is the meeting of the State Pedagogical 
Associ stion at Waterville, th» last week in Deo. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr. Frank L. Keith, principal of the Story 
Grammar School, Marblehead, has received a call 
to the principalship of the Collins Grammar School 
at Gloucester, at a salary of $1600 per year, and 
in all probability he will accept. Mr. Keith has 
had charge of the Story School for a number of 


ears. 
George E. Aldrich has been unanimously re-elec- 
ted superintendent of echools at Newton, Mass, 
The Massachusetts High School Masters’ Club 
will meet at the United States Hotel, Saturday 
Dee. 2,at1.15 p.m. Afcer-dinner topic: Uni- 
versity Inspection of Secondary Schools,—" Aim 
and Method,’’ by Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Harvard 
University; ‘‘ Need and Results,’ by Prin. 
Arthar L. Goodrich, Salem. General discussion. 
The seventh annual meeting of the Castine Nor- 
mal Association will be held in Boston at Hotel 
Bowdoin, 4 Bowdoin at., Friday evening, Dec. 1. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Miss Catherine H. Spence of Australia lectured 
at the State Normal Sohool, Satarday, the 18th 
inst., on the subject, ‘‘Edacation io Anustralia.’’ 
Miss Spenca has rendered valuable public service 
to the state of Australia. 

At a teachers’ meeting recently held in East 
Providence under the direction of Sapt. George N. 
Bliss, Miss Boyd, a teacher from Chelsea, Mass., 
read a paper on ‘' Thonght Reading,’’ and illus- 
trated the method of teaching prepared by Super- 
intendent Davis of that city. The exercise was 
witnessed by teachers and school officers from 
neighboring towns, and proved bighly instructive. 


Supt. Gilman C. Fisher of Pawtucket has in- 
augurated a series of bi-monthly grade meetings 
for the purpose of perfecting a coarse of study. 
By means of frequent meetings, for discussion, 
grade receptione, and similar devices, Mr. Fisher 
has done much to arouse a professional spirit in 
his corps of teachers, 

The next annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Iastruction will be the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of this organization. Provision has been made 
for an historical address, and plans for other com- 
memorative exercises are under consideration. 


In the Early Days 


of cod-liver 

oil its use 
was limited 
to easing 
those far 
advanced in consumption. 
Science soon discovered in 
it the prevention and cure of 
consumption. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of lime and soda 
has rendered the oil more 
effective, easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the taste. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists, 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 


Is open for business from 9 A.M to5 P. M. every day 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation, are constantly coming in, and always have 
prompt attention. 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


NE NEW 


yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 

the best 

$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


own subscription does 
not count as a new one. 


} Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ©CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Masa. 


I have several good bargains in School Propert 
have a fine chance to buy some school furniture but 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Boe some in the *outh and some in the West. 
it 


S. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


I also 


tle used. Parties interested will please address 


OF THE 


JOURNAL is to them in their work. 


It makes me stronger each week 
souls in my care.”’ 


tion manager. 


OuR TWO MONTHS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
tunity for you to do this. 


Address 


A Word to Subscribers 
Journal of Education. 


We are constantly receiving letters from our subscribers telling us of what value the 
Here is a sample from Honesdale, Pa. : 


“ The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION gives me constant inspiration,—keeps 
ever before me high ideals toward which to lead and direct my pupils. 


We greatly appreciate such letters; they are encouraging to both editor and subscrip- 


If you find the JouRNAL such a help to you, why not help some of your fellow-teachers 
who may not be taking the JouRNAL, by introducing the paper to them? 


Send us only four of these Trial Subscriptions, at 25 cents each, and wé will send you 
(postpaid) any one of our Zeachers’ Help Manual Series (see page 360), price 25 cts. each. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


to do noble, worthy work among the 


FOR 25 CENTS, affords an excellent oppor- 


DEPT. 


STAND BY THE POLICY, 


Sublime, Patriotic, and National, 


OF 


America for the Residents 


of America. Do not abandon the system which 
gives the country the best Opportunity for its Farin. 
ers, Mechanics, and Young People. they have ever 
had! No Interference with the Protective Tariff 
and no Repeal ! 


Trample Upon 


every proposition for the Unlimited Free Coinege of 
Silver Dollars which are worth only 72 cents on the 
dollar. Make them worth a full Dollar. Tre 
$145,000.000 of National Bank Notes withdrawn 
from circulation -since 1881 have been replaced by 
over $°25 000,000 cf Silver which has been put out. 
Now make the people’s silver money worth its face, 
for your own benefit ! 


Reserve the Public Lands 


for actual settlers and save them fr’ m monopolles 
! Protect and encourage the actual 


No Interference 


with the progressive policies of the Republican 
party (repeatedly enacted into law) of building upa 
New Navy; Protecting the Sea Coasts; Pensioning 
Union veterans; excluding the Chinese; Regulating 
Inter-State Commerce; defending the Common 
Schools; Protecting American Citizens abroad; 
Securing Reciprocity with other American Nations; 
demandiog Free Expression of the Popular Will in 
Klections, and an Honest Count; Extending Ameri- 
can Commerce; Reviving American Shipping; Tem- 
perance; and Restraining Trusts. 


The Superb Market Reports 


of THE NEW YorK TRIBUNE are now pe 
the best printed by any newspaper in New York (ity, 
[HE TRIBUNE is the only newspaper iu New York 
which sends men persunally into every market in 
the city every day of the business week to obtain 
actual prices and the state of trade. Other papers 
make up quotations largely from circulars. Com- 
mercial travelers say uvanimously that THE TRIB- 
UNB’sS Market Reports are the best. Tuk TRIBUNE 
now beats all rivais in the accuracy and wonderful 
completeness of its quotations. ‘lo be successful, a 
practical and level headed man must keep fully 
informed as to Prices and the State of Trade. This 
cau be done by taking THe TRIBUNE. 


Illustrations 
of the news of the day are freely used in Tne 
[RIBUNE. This paper bas its own corps of artists 
and photo-engraving plant. It contains features for 
the la:ies and cbiidren; foreign letters and book 
reviews, and many special features. 


No Matter Whether 


you agree with THE NEw Yor«K TRIBCNE or not, 
‘n its sentiments, cau you afford not to read its 
Dollar WEEKLY, regularly, while a reactionary 
party is in power and during 


These Times of Change ? 

THE NEW YorkK TRIBUNE is the ablest, most 
aggressive, and soundest advocate of Republican 
policies, What the Republican party intends can 
be learned from TH& YorRK TRIBUNE. THE 
THRIBUNE’S motto isthe Truth aud only the Truth, 
[be articles of Roswell G. Horr, on the Tariff, 
Currency, Wages, etc., will be continued, 


Remember ! 

THE NEw YORK TRIBUNE is the cleanest, purest, 
and safest of pbewspapers for your family. Does a 
weekly newspaper. which tovades the home with 
immorality, sensation, and falsehood, receive your 
sanction ? The broad columos and laige privt of 
THe NEW YORK TRIBUNE make it the easiest 
paper to read. 

‘LHE TRIBUNE has the largest circulation of any 
Weekly in the United States, issued from the office 
of a Daily. We have challenged the country for a 
year, With no takers. 


‘‘Washington’s Farewell.’’ 

Write for the full, iliustrated Premium List of 
THE NEW YorK TRIBUNE. A copy will be mailed, 
free of charge. ‘ Washington’s Farewell to his 
Officers,” an accurate historical picture, painted 
expressly for Tot TRIBUNE by ac artist of great 
authority, will be sent tu every one paying $1 20 for 
his paper. Other exceediogly interesting and valu- 
able articles are included iu TRitUNE'S list. 


Terms for 1894, 

Sample copies free. WEEKLY $1.00 SEMI WEEK- 
LY, $200. DAILY, including Sun“av, $10.00. THE 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE separately, $200. TRIBUNE 
Almanac for 1#94, ready in January, 25 cents, all 
previous numbers eclipsed. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


WANTED, 


In a Western college, a mate teacher of Vocal Music, 
Salary. for a first class man, $1,200. 


£. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
Myths of Greece and Rome 


Elsie and Other Poems 
Our Colonial Homes (Illus.)  , 
Perriwinkle (Illus.) . e 
The Out-Door World ° ° . 
Herbart’s Science of Education ° 
The Tragedies of Sophocles 
Seventy Years of Irish Life. ° 
Seven Christmas Eves (Iilua.) 


Song Stories for the Kindergarten ° ° 
A Half Century of Conflict 


Glimpses of the French Court 


Author. Publisher. Prive, 
Guerber American Book Co, N Y $1 50 
Hale R. B. Hale & Co, Boston 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 

Furneaux Longmans, Green & Co, N Y¥ 2 50 
Willert G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1 50 
Felkin D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 1 9 
Coleridge George Bell & Sons, N Y 1 50 
Orr Macmillan & Co, “6 1 50 
Le Faun iT “ “ 1 75 

J. B. Spginonts Co, Philadelphia 1 00 
Hill Clayton F. Summy. Chicago 
Parkman Little Brown & Co, Boston 3 00 
Brooks E, P. Dutton & Co. N Y 2 00 
Richards Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50 
Page Charles Scribner’s Sons, N ¥ 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


“Tire Work THAT Pays Best”? is the sug- 
gestive topic on which Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus, It, P. Porter, will write for The Youth's Com- 
panion a series of articles on ‘‘ Getting Ready for 
Life’s Work.’’ No one else in America is in 
possession of euch resources for determining accu- 
rately the occupations which are most profitable. 

WE call attention to the prospectus of the New 

York Tribune in this issue of the JOURNAL. It 
comes to our table every day of the year, and no 
one of our exchanges is prized more highly. In 
ed tccizin).lity it has no superior. It is clean, en- 
te.ainiry,and reliable. It illustrates the news of 
ths dry nrofusely, and deals fearlessly with the 
cuirer. .vopics which agitate the public mind, in its 
day and weekly issues. As a consequence its 
citsulation is very large; the weekly edition is 
ols mee < be larger than any other paper in the 
Uat. 4d Siates. Price, $10 a year for the Daily, 
$1, 50 arforthe Weekly. Address The Tribune 
Publication Office, New York City. 


Cari SCHOENHOF, whose store on Tremont 
Street, Bocton, opposite the common, has for thirty 
year’ een the résort of buyers of foreign books, 
will retire from active business with this year. 
Mr. T. LH. Castor, who has been connected with 
Mr. Schoenhoff for some time, will continue the 
business, following out the lines of policy devel- 
oped by Mr. Schoenhof so successfully. Early in 
January the new house of T. H. Castor & Com- 
pany will remove from Tremont Street to 23 
Sshool Street, where the street floor will be occa- 
pied. As the Boston representatives of such lead 

ing publishers of foreign books as Hachetts et Cie 
of London and Paris, William R. Jenkins of New 


York, Calman Levy and Charpentier of Paris, the 
Taachnitz library, and the very close connection 
developed by Mr. Schoenhof with all the better 
known German book houses. Mr. Castor will con- 
tinue to maintain, besides the largest stock of the 
classics of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
literature, a generous selection of what is best in 
the current publications of Paris, Munich, Berlin, 
etc. Mr. Castor has been closely connected with 
the teacihng of foreign languages in this country, 
and his efforts will be directed very largely towards 
affording teachers the best available facilities and 
material for their work, chiefly, of course, in 
French and German literature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Brer Turkey makes a few poetical remarks : 
’'m captain of Thankegiving feasta,’’ 
I’m captain without question; 
Bot later on | higher rank, 
As General Indigestion.’’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


— I have been a great sufferer from catarrh for 
over ten years; had it very bad, could hardly 
breathe. Some nights I could not sleep, and had 
to walk the floor. I purchased Ely’s Cream Balm 
and am using it freely, is working a cure surely. 
I have advised several friends to use it, and with 
happy results in every case. It is the medicine 
above all others for catarrh, and it is worth ite 
weight in gold. 1 thank God I have found a 
remedy I can use with safety and that does all 
that is claimed for it. It is curing my deafnes. 
—B. W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


— And what an absent-minded young man that 
must have been who, being married, replied to the 
minister's question if he was willing to take the 
young lady for his wedded wife, by scratching his 
head, and saying, ‘‘ Yee, I’m willing; but l’d 
much rather have her sister.’ — Harper's Young 
People. 

Mas. WINSLOW’s “SooTHIne SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy tor Viarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gista in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mre. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The legend “048” is well known to most 
writers ia this country. It ia the number of Ester- 
beook’s most popular pen, the Falcon. 


GROWTH OF ADVERTISING. 


One of the most interesting phases of the growth 
of business of this country has been the develop- 
ment of advertising. Persons who have watched 


the newspapers, magazines, and other publications 
for the last twenty years must have noticed with 
some degree of curiosity the change that has been 
going on in their appearance and wondered at the 
increased proportion of advertising to reading mat- 
ter. It seems to the average reader that there can- 
not be a proportionate return to the advertiser to 
pay him for all this extra expense in advertising, 
and still it may be said with every degree of confi- 
dence that advertising in this country is still in its 
infancy. The growth of newspapers, magazines 
and all publications has been largely the result of 
advertising. The advertising of any article of 
merit controls to a large extent its sale; conse- 
quently the publisher and the advertiser meet on 
friendly ground, each helpitg the other to success. 

Twenty years ago it was considered quite a big 

undertaking for an advertiser to contract for $50- 
000 worth of space in the newspapers of the coun 
try, whereas to-day there are a number of concerns 
that spend anywhere from $300,000 to $600,000 a 
year in advertising in this country alone. No claim 
is made for the success of advertising unlees the ar- 
ticle advertised possesses superlative merit. In sell- 
ing an article of merit, legitimate advertising paves 
the way for a ready success and newspaper adver- 
tising is unquestionably the best method to employ. 
[he newspapers are the best means for the distri- 
bution of advertising matter, costing lessin propor: 
tion to the number of people reached and causing 
less trouble. 
It is only necessary to refer to the history of one 
concern to show the value, as well as good busi- 
ness judgment, of making known to the public any 
article of merit through the medium of legitimate 
advertising. In 1876 there was organized the tirm 
of Scott & Bowne in New York City. Themem- 
bers of the firm—Meesrs. Alfred B. Scott and 
Samuel W. Bowne — had for three years prior to 
that time been experimenting with cod-liver oil, 
and had succeeded in making an emulsion which 
came up tothe standard fixed by physicians. Cod- 
liver oil hsd been recognized by the medical world 
for years as the most nourishing of foods and the 
possessor of unusual remedial properties. The 
objections to it, however, were that it was nauseat- 
ing to the taste, and taxed the digestive organs. 
When Scott’s Emulsion made its appearance cod- 
liver oil became practicable as both food and medi- 
cine, and by the year 1880 Scott’s Emulsion wae 
fully established among the medical profession. 
An emulsion of cod-liver oil means simply the 
breaking up of the oil into tiny particles so that 
the oil may be readily assimilated. 

Messre. Scott & Bowne believed in advertising 
their preparation from the start, In 1880 they es- 
tablished a factory in Belleville Canada, and in 
London, The newspaper advertising brought al- 
most immediate returns, and enabled them to ex- 
tend their business, and in 1884 they opened facto- 
ries at{Barcelona, Spain, and Oporto, Portugal ; in 
1885 @ factory was started at Milan, Italy, and in 
1890 in Paris, France. In the meantime they had 
iatroduced their preparation into South America, 
Central America, Mexico, and the West Indies. 

Several years ago the firm bought property in 
New York city, and last Spring completed the new 
Scott and Bowne Building which is twelve stories 
high, and is the most perfectly equipped building 
of its kind in the world. On the second floor a 
large space is set apart for the advertising depart- 
ment, This advertising department in the 
home office controls the advertising of Scott’s 
Emulsion in Canada, United States, Salvador, 
Honduras, United States of Colombia, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Venezuela, Mexico, Argen- 
tine Republic, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Chili, Peru 
Brazil, Uraguay, Paraguay, West Indies, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Swiizerland, 
Portugal, Spaio, Italy, Turkey, Malta, Egypt, 
Palestine, South Africa, India, Japan, China, and 
the Australian Colonies, including New Zaaland. 

The purest and best medicinal cod-liver oil in 
the world is made in Norway, and it has been 
to an extent through the influence of Scott & 
Bowne that the standard of manufacture has been 
elevated in that country, as they consume a large 
percentage of all first grade medicinal Norway 
cod-liver oil. Experiments are constantly made 
with the oil, and it is no injustice to others to say 
that in its degree of perfection Scott’s Emulsion 
stands head and shoulders above all other forms of 
cod-liver oil. 


‘Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on Ng re to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WHY VISIT CALIFORNIA? 


The most pointed and sensible answer is, be- 
cause it will do you a world of good. Seeking 
after knowledge, wealth, health, and many other 
good things of life is the spirit of this age, and one 
of the most agreeable means to their attainment is 
travel. Butall good endeavor, like charity, if pos- 
sible, should begin at home. 

It is not the best evidence of good purpose to 
attempt its fulfillment in far away places. Sir 
Launfal explored the whole world in search of the 
Holy Grail, only to retarn after a lifetime of 
wasted endeavor, broken in body and spirit, to 
find it lying at his own threshold. 

We point the moral by asking, Why go to Ea- 
rope for sights and delights and benefits that can 
be as well had in California, not one whit lacking 
in quality, and at lees cost? Why go to Switzer- 
land for scenery that is surpassed in Yosemite and 
equaled in many other portions of California ? 
Why travel half around the world to climb the 
Alps, when the Sierras are just as magnificent ? 
Why indulge in such'extravagant praise of Lucerne 
and Geneva without knowing the besuties of 
Tahoe and Clear lakes, and the weirdness of Crator 
lake ? Why spend a fortune and risk life taking 
your aches and i!ls to Carlsbad, Vichy, Strachel- 
berg or Weiseenburg, when so much nearer are 
Bartlett Springs, Habin Springs, the Geysers, 
Napa Soda Springs, Paso Robles Hot Springs, 
Byron Hot Springs, and # score more equally fa- 
mous for their cares? Why struggle co hard to 
scale Matterhorne and Blanc, when grand old 
Shasta towers equally as high ? Why go to Italy 
for climate that can be found quite as genial in 
California ? Why boast so of European caravansa. 
ries and watering places, when Del Monte leads the 
world in beauty, elegance, delightful hospitality, 
and moderate charges? Why exclaim in such 
amazement at the engineering feats of Pilatus and 
St. Gotthard, when equally difficult feats have 
been achieved over the Sierras, and through the 
Siekiyous by the Southern Pacific Company ? 

These significant questions have been answered 
in the true patriotic way by the Southern Pacific 
Company. Kaow the worth, beauties, and wonders 
of your own country firat. If you are in search of 
pleasure, health, scenery, a place to build a home, 
genial climate, a Jand rich in the beneficient gifts 
of nature, ask any agent of this company for in- 
formation, or send to E. Hawley, Asst. Gen. Traf- 
fic Manager, 343 Broadway, New York, N. Y,; 
E. E. Currier, New Eogland Agent, 192 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mase.: W.G. Neimyer, General 
Western Freight and Pass. Agt., 230 Clark St., 
Chicago, LiJ.; R. J. Smith, Agent, 49 South Third 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. C. Watson, Gen. 
Pass. Agt., New Orleans, La., or T. H. Goodman, 
Gen. Pase. Agt., San Francisco, Cal., for Califor- 
nia literature, guides, maps, etc., answering all 
questions. 

The three routes of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany will take you to any desired locality, the 
‘* Sunset’? by way of New Orleans, through Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and into the southern por- 
tion of California; the ‘‘Ogden’’ by way of 
Ogden, through Utah, Nevada, and over the 
Sierra Nevada; and the ‘‘Shasta,’’ by way of 
Portland, through Oregon and the Siskiyou moun- 
tains into the northern part of California, These 
routes afford splendid opportunities for viewing 
the countries through which they pass, and the 
visitor will never regret having taken the trip. 


A WONDERFUL LIBRARY. 


For many years the most eminent experts in 
every branch of human knowledge were employed 
in putting in concise form the eubstance of their 
particular department of education. These wise 
men labored patiently and they labored well. In 
history, geography, mathematica, in every branch 
of these subjects, they studied to portray the facts 


ion the most clear manner. They used not a word 
too much and not a word too little. Each scholar 
treated his subject in such a way that when read, 
it mentally photographed itself on the mind of the 
reader. These wonderful essays on every subject 
were then gathered together and published in vol. 
umes, which, notwithstanding the enormous outlay 
of time, brains, and money, now form the cheapest 
and most complete educational library in the 
world. The ebrine for self-education is called the 
REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, and its 
very latest editivn revised and brought up to date 
for American readers, can now be had for ten cenis 
a day for the short period of 90 days. 

Bear in mind that we send you the entire set of 
20 volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of only 
One Dollar, and allow you to pay the balance at 
the rate of 10 cents a day for 90 days, payable 
monthly. We also send you a beantifal dime sav- 
ings bank wherein you can deposit the dime each 
day. Cash price made known on application. 


IMPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and © 6 Hire, and stop 
at he Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

a ot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 

estaurants supp with the best. Ho cars. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 


ing new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NOTHING STANDS AS HIGH 
as a remedy for every wo. 
manly ailment, as Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Here 
is the proof. It’s the only 
medicine for women s0 cer. 
tain in its effects that it can be 
crorentens. In every case, if 
t doesn’t benefit or cure, your 
money is returned. Can any- 
thing else, though it may be bet- 
ter for a tricky dealer to sel], be 
**just as good” for you to buy! 
‘Favorite Prescription ” ‘is 
an invigorating, restorative 
tonic, a soothing and strength- 
ening nervine, and a complete 
cure for all the functional de- 
senqpmaete, painful disorders, and chronic 
weaknesses peculiar to the sex, 

For young girls just entering womanhood: 
for women at the critical ‘change of life”! 
for women approaching confinement; nurs. 
ing mothers; and every woman who js 
“run-down,” tired, or overworked—it is a 
special, safe, and certain help. 


If you have an incurable case of Catarrh, 
the proprietors of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 
will pay you $500 cash, They believe that 
they can cure you. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The November Outing has as its leading arti- 
cles Capt. A. J. Kennedy's account of the Victory 
of the Vigilant, illustrated by portraits of the men 
of whom we read so much a month ago, and Wal- 
ter Camp’s remarks on Football, retrospective and 
prospective, with pictures of the leading football 
elevens and their captains. The opening story is 
by Edgar Fawcett, and is called ‘' Imagination.’ 
Other articles are by J. J. Peatfield, describing 
Wild Sport in Costa Rica; Albert B. Paine tells 
of going down the Teche in a Catrig; Mr. Lewis 
continues his World Tour Awheel Through the 
Land of the Chrysanthemum; Bruce Douglass tells 
of Dack Shooting in Southern California; Ed. 
Sandys describes some Home Made Traps, and 
tells of Trapping; there is a chapter from Captain 
Kenealy’s forthcoming book, on ‘* Cradle Days of 
the English Cutter; Captain Jack Crawford writes 
of Government Scouts and Scouting; S. Scoville, 
Jr., has some things to say on ‘‘ Team Racing,” 
and the editors fill up a typical issue of this 
alwaya entertaining and instructive magazine. 
New York: The Outing Company. Monthly: $3 
year. 


—Our Day for November, of which Rev. Joseph 
Cook is editor, is devoted to a diseussion of Cur- 
rent Reforms. Tosome minds the views presented 
are conservative rather than reformatory. Ove 
thing should be said in regard to the contributors 
of this magazine, there is no uncertainty or doubt 
aboat the views they present. Positive positions 
are taken and defended with enthusiasm and zal, 
The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Rev. F. 
Clark, D.D., the founder of the Ubristian Eadeavor 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Resteres the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. HAY -FEVE 


A particle is coupes into each nostril and is agreeab!e. 
Price 50 cents at Druggirts; by mail, registered, 60 cts. 


ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New, York. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
Journal of Education 


ONE YEAR, AnD 


Review of Reviews, 8 : : : $4 65 
Harper’s Monthly, : : : 6 65 
Harper’s Weekly, : $ : : : 5 80 
Century Magazine, : : 615 
Scribner’s Magazine, : 3 5 15 
Atlantic Monthly, : : 6 85 
Popular Science Monthiy, : : : : 716 
The Cosmopolitan, : : : : 3 85 
The Arena, : $ : : $ : : 615 
Eclectic Magazine, : : : : 6 65 
North American Review, : : : : 6 65 
St. Nicholas, : : : : : : 6 15 
The Critic, : : : 610 
The Nation, : : : : : : 5 30 
Public Opinion, : : : : 485 
Current History, 3 85 
Educational Review, : : $ : : 5615 
The Pansy, : : : : : : 8 30 
Our Little Men and Women, =: : : 3 30 
Babyland, : : : : : : 2 95 


The above are only samples of the prices we can 
make to subscribers of the Journal of Education 
wishing to take other periodicals. If you want @ 
publication not mentioned in this list write us for 


terms, Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


COBBESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers please mention this Journal. 
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Societies, who presents his ideas of ‘‘ Christianity 
as Seen in the Tour of the World.’’ Lewis H. 
Blair discusses ‘‘ The Southern Problem aud its 
Solution.’’ Joseph Cook, the editor, has a Boston 
hymn—‘' The Soul’s Ontery,’”’ and answers the 
question, ‘‘Shall the United States Annex the 
Sandwich Islands,’ ete. The Editorial Notes, 
Vital Points. etc., are frark expressions of opin- 
ion. Price, $2.50 a year. Boston and Chicago. 


— Littell’s Living Age has faithfully served one 
generation to the best and most instructive in for- 


e'gn literature, and now at the close of fifty years 
is still abreast with the other generation, alert to 


give its readers the choicest as the contents of the 
present issue will show: ‘‘The City of York”’ 
pictures that old city so rich in literary and hie- 
toric memories, ‘‘ The Comte de Paris’’; ‘‘An 
English Woman in Thibet’’ are bright bite of 
travel; ‘‘ The Poetry of John Donne,’’ by Edmund 
Gosse, deals with the later Elizabethan poets; 
“ Dwellers in Arcady’’; “A Siamese Pageant ”’ ; 
** The Birth of Mechanical Powers”; ‘ Lines by 
Tom Sheridan’’: are representative of the make. 
opofarich number. Boston: Littell & Company. 
$8 00 per year. 


—Gcldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, owing 
to unavoidable causes, has been delayed during 
1893, From Jaly to January, 1894, there will be 
but two issues, one including July, August, and 
September, and the other October, November, and 
December. The eubecriptions will be extended to 
cover twelve numbers. Beginning with January 
1894, the magazine is announced to appear regu- 
larlyeach month, The magazine has done valu- 
able service to the cause of geographical know- 
ledge, and is worthy of the encouragement of all 
friends of progress in this branch of investigation. 
The publisher has been doing the work of a pio- 
neer, and deserves the hearty support in his efforts 
of all interested in geography. Price, $2.00 a 
year. New York: 79 Nassau St. William N. 
Goldthwaite. 


—The Christmas number of The Century will 
be one of the most beautiful issues of that maga- 
zine ever made, containing twenty-nine full-page 
illustrations, the first of Mr. Timothy Cole’s en- 
gravings of the Dutch masters, the beginning of 
Mark ‘T'wain’s serial story ‘“ Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’ 
and contributions from Lowell, Aldrich, Stoddard, 
Hopkinson, Smith, Cable, Joe Chandler Harris, 
Howard Pyle, Kate Douglas Wiggin, and many 
other well-known writers. The Christmas sermon 
by Phillips Brooke, which is to appear, was 
preached by Bishop Brooks for the last time in the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York, on Christ- 
mas Day, 1892 


— Harper’s Bazaar, in the current issue con- 
tains a paper on the Masic of Norway, by Auber- 
tine Woodward Moore; ‘‘ Dressmakiog for Ama- 
teurs,”’ by Georgina Pell Cartis, the first in a 
series of thiee papers, all practical and micute, 
and fully illustrated by the author; and ‘‘ The 
King’s Garden,’’ by Louise Seymour, an article on 
work amongst tenement house children by the 
Tenement House Chapter of the King’s Daugh- 
ters acd Sons. New York: Franklin Square. 


— The Christmas number of St. Nicholas will 
contain Radyard Kipling’s story of the dance of 
the wild elephants in the jangle, and a multitude 
of good things for girle and boys. 


Tur JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISAING Co. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of EKdvcation will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 
N.E. PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of ** Ben Hur.” &e. 


Given as a premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
TWO NEW subscrip‘ions at $2.50 each (One's own 
subscription will not count.) 

The Prince of India is published in two vol- 
umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $2.50. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re- 
new your subscription to the JOURNAL OF EpuUCcA- 
TION one year. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
3 East 14th Street, N. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Onhurches, of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NORMAL 
GRADUATES 


In great demand at this Office. 
Now is the time to register for good 
positions constantly offered. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, © 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


PRE TUITION ; special offer to boy, girl, teacher: 


if sena stamp, name paper, Not run for profit 

all college Or busines branches,from Greek and 
telegr’y to the three Fit fortelegr’y places; 880 sure 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, (Granville, N.Y. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grave 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Harvard 
and Koston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc, 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR,. 


COLLEGES. 


USTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schooir, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M485 STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for tre advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
pal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mags. 
For both 


sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. Greewoven. Principal. 


> 
Teachers’ Agencies. 

FO R T Hi 2 Christmas changes in teachers, apvlications cannot now be made too soon. either 
from schools for teachers, or from teachers for schools. We usually have an 

avalanche of letters Christmas week, and are overwhelmed with work that might better have been dis- 
tributed through the preceding month. There are always changes at this time and usually a good many 
important vacancies are brought to C H RISTMAS cellent teachers, who for one reason or 
our attention. We have some ex. apother are disengaged at this time, and 
m registered in time to find out about them and feel pretty sure of them CHANGES 


co the applications coming in. We like to be sure we are right before we go 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Has filled over L300 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency ‘385% 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Teachers who can go on 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. short notice. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and poe gptnes a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


This Bureau secures many positions for well qualified 
teachers, in every department of instruction, who have 
had little or no experience, and it makes a specialty of 
promoting ambitious and successful teachers already at 
work, to better positions with larger salaries. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton PI. | 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 12044 So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Bai. Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. tH SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH ? If so, register in the 


rayscpentor oro | Teachers’ GO-Operative Association of New England, 


always open for pro 
Send for Manuzxl. 86 BROOMFIELD ST,, BOSTON, 


gressive teachers. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We 
have some good openings for graduates of New England 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Now is the time to register. 


THE ALBANY 
TE. A CH. R Ss’ A GE. N C P. State St., Albany, N Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMBMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


VA C A N G | ES are constantly occurring, and often good teachers get more desirable 
positions at this time of the year than during the busy season when 
competition is much stronger. During the p:st few days we have been 

asked to recommend the following: MEN—Prof. German, Academy, $1500; Prof. German and Lit. 

High School, $1500; Prof. Science, Tra ning School, $1500 Women—Grawm. Grade, Pub. School, 

$700; Primary Grade P S., two at $700 each; Asst. H.S., $600; Int. G ade, P. S., $600; Prim. 

Asst., P. §., $500; Prim. Asst., P.S.,, $450; Sx Prim. Assts. P.S., at $400 each. Jf you want a 

position or promotion send for blanks. ¢@f No advance registration fee ; postage only. 

Kerr & Huyssoon, Managers UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14TH St., NEW York. 


8. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 262 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


Recommends teachers for employment in schcols and colleges, especially in the higher grades. Sells books, 
periodicals, and merchandiee at who'esale pricss, plas a small commi-sion. Reads book manuscripts for au- 
thors and procures their puolication. No suocription or membership fee is required. A slight commission is 
charged on all transactions jnvolving money. Lverything is supplied at actual cost. Vhe commission charged is the 
only compensation received. and thar is for services actually rendered. Please notice that this is a commission 
business pureand simple. Letters of inquiry should enclose stamps for reply’ 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(400 ©, B. RUGGLES & CO. 
an increased y, should 237 Vine street, CINCINNATI, OHilo. 


NOW 


A, E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a Year. 


New subscribers wil! receive all the numbers from the time their order reaches us (provided 
mention is made of this offer) until the first of January FREE, and a full year’s subscription 


to January, 1895,— all for $2.50. 


many valuable articles now appearing in the JouRNAL we would mention : 
Bzxhibits, by WILL MonroE; A Short Course in Mac ual 
Training, by A. A. UpHaAM; Ling System of Gymnastics, by F. A. Morse; Nature 
Studies, by A. C. Bovpen; Minerals—A Study. by Minor J. Pappock; The Natural 
Movement Method in Writing, by Prof. Cuas. R. WELLS. 


The Department of 


never contained more helpful 
Again we say, SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


IS THE BEST TIME JO SUBSCRIBE 
Journal of Education. 


FOR THE 


BECAUSE 


Methods 


material than it does to-day. 


3 Somerset St. BOSTON, MASS. 


AND J. W. 
sctooe, 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE oF STATE TEACHERS BUREAUS, 


A BUREAU IN EACH STATE—ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL, 
NOWADAYS EVERY TEACHER belongs to some Bureau. You cannot afford to 
ignore this means of enhancing your interests. 
For positions or Teachers of any grade, for list of State Managers, or for illustra- 
ted circulars, write or telegraph,— 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, Pres., Des Moines, In. 


CHALK-MARKS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


Drewn by D. B AUGSBURG, Author of “ Drawing Simplified.” 
PRICE, 20 CENTS. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed in the most simple manner, drawn, 
with the least number of lines to express the idea, and in such a manner that if an attempt 
is made to reproduce them the right way will be chosen naturally. The drawings are so 
simple as to need no special directions. They are axioms. Perspective has been ejim- 
inated from them entirely. The drawings may be used for object lessons, numbers 
language and busy work, or as drawing cards. 

The cards are divided as follows: 
1. Things seen at home: Cards I, II, and III. 
Things seen outside the schoolroom: Cards IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII. 
The Vegetable Kingdom: Cards IX, X, XI, XII. 
The Animal Kingdom: Cards XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. 
Things seen about people: Cards XVII and XVIII. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


(a When answering advertisements, please mention this journal, 
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De YOU |The Kind 0fHelps Teachers Need 
“Snap Shots by an Old Maid "? now rg resem 


A book that sugzests some things in our Public} fis wor, practically covers the ground of a three 
School System which need attention, and points ears! course Primary Manual Tr ining. It 4 
. Rice seems not} fully ustra wi ne Drawings. e@ 
plan embraces (a) the idea of position and arrange. 
to have observed in his recent tour ment, (b) exercises in stick laying, (c) paver told- 
All who have read ** Preston Papers,” by the ing, (d) clay modeling and finally, use of the bene!l 
from her| The book is a sufficient guide to the teacher and it 

game author, will welcome this new book fans When 


Those who bave not will want both. 
TALKS ABOUT COMMON THINGS. 75c. 


360 
By Note--Not by Rote. 


, This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the *‘ NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JOHN W. TuFTs and H. E. Hour. 
“Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’’—Boston Sat. Event zette, 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 


For the Pocket. The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United | 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $2 00 and Territory in the United States, $7 50. 

For the School. ‘The Globe Hand Atlas, with | For the Library, The World at Home Atlas. 
54 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, | with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Ciassical Geography. $1 00. United States, $8.00. 

‘or sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Just CompLeteD, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOGY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &C. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th N. w., Washington, 


Ninth Annual Edition. 


ESsenTIALs oF GEOGRAPHY 


For School Year 1893-94, 


Inoluding 


THE GeocRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Sut. Schools, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60c. 


This new edition, enlarged and revised to date, is by far the best and most complete edition that 
has yet been published. 


Twenty-three pages of new matter have been added under the head of ‘ Geographical News of the 
Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner the geographical events which occurred between 
August 1892 and July 1893, inclusive. Fourteen pages of valuable statistical tables are appended. 


Three new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showing the National Parks and 
Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky Mountains 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers. Price, 20 cts. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ > HELP » Manuals. 


Paper, 25 cents each; or Five Copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
Edited by SEyYMouR Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over five hundred exercises 
adapted to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 
Edited by SkyMouR Eaton, ineteenth thousand. A complete course of instruction in 
social and business correspondence ; with a large variety of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
By W. V. WRIGHT, B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems in fractical 
measurements, suitable for beginners, with Answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
Edited by SEYMouR EATON, Twelfth thousand, Contains over 800 exercises and prob- 
lems, with Answers, for review work in the lower grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. CapgL, B.A. Tenth thonsand. Contains over 600 exercises and problems, 
with Answers. 


6. One Hundred Lessons in Composition. 


By W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, and is one of 
the most valuable works on Composition ever written, 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
By OscaR Fay ApaMs. Teachers of all grades will gladly welcome this book of charming 
selections, It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons, 


By SkyMour Eaton and F, A. BLANCHARD. It is a novel book on a novel plan. 
“Afternoons” are nicely graded, and the work is adapted to all classes of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 
By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of Exerctses—not ordinary questions—such as will require original think- 
ing on the part of both teacher and pupil. It is adapted to all grades, and to the best 
American text-books. Such a book has long been needed in our schools. 


The 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION ™™= Journal of Education 


And we will send you by registered mail FREE one of t } 
Souvenir Half-dollars, worth $1.00 each. 


‘Snap Shots” has been published as & serial in 

one of our educational papers, and will be brought 

out in book form tn January, 1894 Same size, price, 

ete ,as ‘Preston Papers ”’—12mo, cioth ; price, $1.00. 

N B ___ Advance orders, if accompa’ ied by 
the cash, will be filled at 


5O CHNTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
not wait until publication day before sending, as all 
orders after January 1 will be at the advanced price. 


Send NOW if you want it at half price. 
Address PUBLISHER, 


37 West 10th St , New York City. 


French Songs and Games, 


With Music . . . §o0cts. per set. 


French Games: 


Divided Proverbs, 
Verbal Quartettes, 
B. HARRISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N. y. 


School Book 
Rooks } Wholesale Prices. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Boo k Store. 
Agency for the Publications o enry Ho np 
Wm. R. pis an E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
ip 

ri- 


§0 cts. per set. 


Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books 
the and at lowest p 
ogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOR 
Importer. Publisher, and Foreign Boo 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course es } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Hanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


DAY NARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course In Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLAKI’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNAKD’'S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER: Histories. 
THOMSON'S Mathematics, etc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


FREENAND DRAWING. 

Books by Anson K. Cross, Instructor in the 

Mass. Normal Art Schvol and in the School of Draw 

ing and tainting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

*' Freehand Drawiog, Light and Shade 

and Freehand Perspective.’ Lllustrated by 34 

plates $! 

** Drawing in the Public Schools.”” A Man- 

ual for Teachers 75 cts. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, or both for $2 00. 
A. K. CkOUS8S, Normal Art School, Boston. 


Every Book or 
Teacher’s Aid 


is found on our shelves 
as soon as issued ! 


Our catalogue of all books in teaching published 
is corrected tu date, and contains over 200 ks not 
in the previous issue. Over 1200 books, ete., listed. 
Send for it. 


Also, catalogue of our own books fully described 
sent free. Every teacher and principal should have 
these catalogues. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


61 9th St., New Work. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL oF Epucation who 
would like to have a specimen copy 


accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 
sent, 


Just what the title indicates—a book of unusually 
interesting information about Cotten. Wool, Silk, 
Fur, Feathers, Tea. Coffee, Rubber, Ivory, Paper, 
and mang other subjects Excellent for supple 
mentary reading, or fur ccmoposition or dictation. 


TOPICAL SCHOOLBROOM QUESTIONS, 

50 cents. 

By the author of ‘Old Mother Earth.” Full of 
bright questions and helpful answers; with really 
enjoyabie ‘‘ hints” to teachers. a most interesting 
volume. 


LESSONS ON COMMON MINERALS, 

25 cents. 

An elegant book to aid the teacher in oral lessons 
All the necessary information regarding Gold, Sil 
ver, Copper, Coal, fin, Lime, Precious Stunes, 
etc., etc, 


MACLEOD’S COMPOSITION OUT- 
LINES. 30 cents. 
30 cards, each containing the outlines of a subject. 
Helpful and suggestive. 


MACLEOD’S PRIMARY REPRODUC- 

TION STORIES. 12 cents. 

A series of 20 entirely new and original stories, by 
® pace New York City teacher. Suitable for 
privary grades. The stories are printed on cards. 
Each set enclosed in envelope containing suggestions 
for their use. 


MACLEOD’S RE- 
PRODUCTION STORIES. 12 cevts 
20 stories suitable for intermediate grades. Put up 
as described above. 


MACLEOD’S GRAMMAR REPRODUC- 

TION STORIES. 12 cents. 

20 new and original stories suitable for grammar 
grade work. Put us as above. These 3 sets of re- 
production stories can be successfuliy used for dic- 
tation exercises and supplementary reading, as well 
as for reproduction work. 


ALPHABET CARDS. 
0 cents. 

Each set contaios ne®rly 800 letters, Capitals, low- 
er case, and punctuation marks of plal letters. 


a WORK ARITHMETIC CARDS. 
20 cents. 

These signs contain nearlv 260 figures, signs, and 
combinations printed on bright cardboard. Intend- 
ed for busy work in number. 

SHORT CHATS WITH VOUNG TEACH- 

ERS. 20cts. By Annie B Badiam. 

Principal of an important traiing schoul,—oue who 
knows, and can tell others. 

BLACKBOARD STENCILS. The largest 
line made, 600 designs. Get our catalogue, 


MARCH BROTHERS, 


46-48 E. Mulberry St., LEBANON, OHIO. 


Primary School Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs of great service. 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 
AND 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Mrs. Louis* FOLLOCK, 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
of Washington, D. C., 
contain each 70 songs. many cf them to be sung at 
the children’s desks. 
Price, 50 cents. 
For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 


DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 
365 Washington 8t., Boston. 


$750 a Year and All Expenses. 


We want a few more General Agents totrave' and 
appoint agents on our new publications. Ful! partic- 
ulars givenon application. If you apply please send 
references, and state business experience, age, and 
serd photograph. If you cannot travel, write us for 
terms to local canvassers. Address 

STANTON PUB. CO., 643 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for'an Announcement and Catalogue. 


Chalk Marks 
ror Blackboard, 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. 


of the paper sent toa friend can be| A series ot nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 


in the most simple mauner. 


May be used for object lessor ~umpers, language 


and busy work, or as drawiug ce cds. 
Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLiSHING C»., 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. ed © yy 8 3S t St., Boston. 
Warts Nal | Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, td lence ment and Skins, 
Geological,” MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 20 | 
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Journal 


Education. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Vol XXXVIIL BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, NOV 30, 1893, 


UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


[The examination questions for December not having reached 
us, we present those prepared for use in August. | 


ARITHMETIO. 

1. Reduce the fraction $334 to its lowest terms. 

2. Define exact divisor. Find two exact divisors of 

3. If T sow 11 bu. 2 pk. 4 qt. of vhoat, and raise 
therefrom 215 bu. 2 qt., how much is the average yield 
per bushel of seed. 

4. A certain number is composed of five prime factors, 
two of which are equal and whose product is 9,409, and 
the product of the other three is 105. Find all the prime 
factors. 

5. C and D together own 921 acres of land, of which 
C owns 429 acres. (a) C's land equals what fractional 
part of D's? (5) D’s land is what per cent of the whole? 

6. What fractional part of a mile is 3 rd. 4 yd. 2 


6 in.? 


7. A merchant closed out a stock of cloaks for $311 04, 
at a loss of 28%. Require the loss by the transaction. 

8. A commission mercha’t sold 1,014 bushels of oats 
at 41 cents per bushel; paid $33 74 freight charges, and 
retained 34% commission. How much should he remit 
to the consignor ? 

9 If adealer buys stoves at a discount of 22% from 
list price, and sells them at list-price, what is his per cent 
of gross profit on the investment ? 

10. If the interest is $12 57, the time 8 mo. 2 da., and 
the rate per annum 5}% what is the principal ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Is the North Pole in sunlight or is it in darkness, 
December 22? Give reason for your answer. 

2 (a) In hat direction is London from the North 
Pole? (b) What is the sitaation of ail places whose true 
time agrees with that of New York City ? 


3. What is a sea as distinguished from an ocean ? 

4. (a) If a person should sail due west from the Sand- 
wich Islands, at what Asiatic country would he arrive? 
(6) If he should sail due east from the same islands, at 
at what country in North America would he arrive? 

5. (a) Where is Iceland? (b) In which zone does it 
mostly lie? (¢) In which hemisphere ? 

6. (a) What mountain system in the eastern part of 
the United States? (6) Name five of the ranges which 
belong to this system. 

7. (a) Name the southern cape of Nova Scotia. (6) 
What water partially separates Nova Scotia from New 
Brunswick ? 

8. In traveling from New York city to Omaha by 
direct line, through what states would you pass ? 

9. (a) Name the four important rivers which rise in 
the Alps. (4) State into what each flows. 

10. By what natural water-way would you sail from 
Oswego to St. Louis? Name all the waters on which you 
would sail in going by natural water way from St. Louis 
to Oswego. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. State two objects of town meeting. 

2. How may a collector of taxes enforce their pay- 
ment ? 

3. (a) When are county officers chosen? (b) Name 
the county officers elected for the longest term. (c) Name 
the county officers elected for the shortest term. (d) Give 
length of term of each of these. 

4. What officers compose the state board of canvassers? 

5 What authority districts the state into (a) senate 
districts? (b) assembly districts in counties having more 
than one assemblyman ? 

6. What authority is there for saying that the people 
are the source of power in the national government ? 

7. Does the United States Constitation establi-h justice 
between individuals, or between states, or between both 
individuals and states? Explain your answer. 

8. Distinguish between administrative officers and ap- 
pointive officers in the state government. 
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DRAWING. 


1. Define drawing. 

2. What +hould be the character of lines used to rep- 
resent sharp edges? (b) What should be the character 
of lines used to represent dull edges? 

3. (a) Does the circle represent the solid body known 
asasphere? (Intype form.) (2) Why? (c) Illustrate. 

4. Upon what three type solids may all study of form 
be based ? 

5. Draw two equilateral triangles within a circle (ra- 
dius 1”), that you may have six equal spaces on the cir- 
cumference. 

6. (a) Draw to represent a border design of six rquares 
one inch diameter, placed on their diagonals and overlap- 
ping half. (b) Half tint the back ground. 

7. (a) Draw to represent an ink-botile using circolar 
plinth as base, diameter 14”, altitude §”, upper edge of 
plinth level with the eye. (0) Place vertical shade lines 
to indicate curved surface. 

8 (a) Draw to represent a square prism in a horizontal 
position, from left to right, front and top in view. (4) 
Repeat and modify to represent a plain table. 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
Adventures of the Viking Crew; The Silver Question ; 
County Fairs ; Picnics. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particalar reference to three points : 

1. The matter ie, the thoughts expressed. 2. The 
correctnes3 nnd propriety of the langaage used. 3. The 
orthography, puoctuation, division into paragraphs, use of 
capitals, a.d general appearance. 


GRAMMAR. 


Mcntezima saw his advantage; and, whi'e he stood thus con- 
fronted with his awe-struck people, he seemed to recover al! his 
fcrmer authority and confidence, as he felt himself to be still a 
king. Wih a calm voice, easily heard over the silent assembly, 
he is said, by the Castilian writers, to have thus addressed them. 

W. H. Prescort. 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 


Notsa.—!I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses incinde (a) 
subject clauses; (b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clanses; (d) adverbial 
Clauses. 3 In naming a clause, include ouly its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with Ita object is called a phrase. 
§. lo oarring a phrase, give only the prep sition and ite unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb I+ classed as a modifier of that verb) 8. Only eight parts of apeecb are 
recognized,—the articles (he aud a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forme of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
giving the syntax of a noun or pronoun give only the case and the eason 
for it. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz , transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice 
13. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, rewular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
agreement. Give the 8,ecial use of an infinitive or a participle after tense, 


1. Select five clauses, and classify them as principal 
and subordinate. 

2. Give three modifiers of voice and state to what part 
of speech each belong. 

3. Select two infinitives. 

4. Give syntax of the two participles in the selection. 


5 Give syntax of (a) confilence; (b) king. 

6 Select seven words, each representing a different 
part of speech. Name the part of speech to which each 
belongs. 

7. Express the thought of the last sentence, changing 
the voice of the leading verb. 

8. Name five adjectives frequently used as pronouns 
(adjective pronouns). 

9. In a sentence illustrate the use of (a) a verbal noun ; 
an abstract noun. 

10. Write a sentence containing a clause used (a) as 
object of a verb; (4) as object of a preposition. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Deseribe the process by which nature repairs a 
broken bone. 

2. Which way does the blood flow, toward the hand or 
shoulder, in (a) the arteries of the arm; (6) the veins of 
the arm ? 

3. What are condiments? Name three in common asa 

4. How is the brain protected from jars prodaced by 
running or walking? 

5. Through what organ do the lungs communicate 
directly with the external air? 

6. Give the technical name specially applied to the 
nerve (a) of sight; (5) of hearing; (c) of smell; (d) 
of taste. 

7. How does alcohol affect the blood ? 

8. State three cautions to ba observed in the care of 
the eye. 


AMERICAN ITISTORY. 


1. Name three explorers who made discoveries ander 
the auspices of the English government. 

2. State briefly the main features of the battle of 
Chattanooga. 

3. For what is each of the following places noted: 
(a) Fort Frontenac; (0) St. Augustine ; (¢) Fort Sumpter? 

4. Give a brief history of the Mormons. 

5. Tell what led to the settlement of Maryland, and 
give the name of the founder of the colony. 

6. Mention two important events of the administra 
tion of President Hayes. 

7. What led to “ King William’s War ” ? 

8. State facts in regard to each of the following: (2) 
Philip Livingston ; Robert E. Lee; (¢) William EL 
Steward ; (d)George Bancroft ; (c) Horace Greeley. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. (a) When did Congress convene in extra session ? 
(6) Who was chosen speaker ? 

2. Why was this extra session called ? 

3. Deseribe briefly the loss of the “ Victoria.” 

4 Describe briefly the disaster which occurred in 
Washington June 9, in which several employes of the 
government lost their lives. 
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5. What noted actor died in June ? 

6. What United States senator who was the founder of 
@ great institution of learning died June 21 ? 

7. What explorer recently started on an exploration 
in the Arctic regions ? 

8 (a) What recent official act of Governor Tilman, 
of South Carolina, has received much discussion? (0) 
Of Governor Altgeld, of Illinois ? 

9. What important measure recently passed the Ger- 
man R ichstag ? 

10. What question of dispute came near involving 
France and Siam in a war? 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. Give two reasons for the study of Methods and 
School Economy. 

2. In a recitation what results may be secured by ask- 
ing questions ? 

3. How should a method used in elementary work be 
modified for use in advanced work ? 

4. How may the habit of attention in a pupil be 
cultivated ? 

5. In teaching reading which should be used first, 
print or script? Why ? 

G. Give two reasons for the establishing of teacher’s 
training classes. 

7. What limit should the teacher put upon the number 
of studies which a pupil should take ? 

8. What should be the principal object of a reading 
lesson (a) primary ; (+) advanced? 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. 4}. 2. An exact divisor of any number is a devisor 
that gives a whole number for a quotient. Answers will 
differ. (Hx. and are exact divisors of 38 
=X 

3.18 bu 2 pk. 4.3XK5X7XK97 X97. 5. (2) 
449. (b) 54 422 %. 6. mi. 7. $120.96. 8. 
$367.45. 9. 2844,%. 10. $340. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. In darkness. Because the sun’s rays are, at that 
time, vertical to the Tropic of Capricorn and extend only 
as far north as the Arctic Circle. 

2. (a) South. (+) On the same meridian. 

3. A sea is more or less surrounded by land, and is an 
arm of the greater body of water called an ocean. 

4. (2) China. (b) Mexico. 

5. (a) West of northern Europe and east of Green- 
land. (0) North Temperate. (c) Northern and 
western. 

6. (a) The Appalachian system. 

7. (a) Cape Sable. (b) Bay of Fundy. 

8. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


Iowa. 


9. (a) Rhone, Rhine, Danube, Po. (+) Rhone 
Mediterranean, Rhine, North Sea, Danube, Black Sea, 
Po, Adciatie Sea. 

10. Lake Ontario, St. Lawrence River, Gulf of St 
Lawrence, Atlantic Ovean, Florida Strait, Galf of Mexico, 
and Mississippi River. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. To elect town offis+rs, to vote taxes, and to decide 
upon measures to be carried out in the year to follow. 

2. He may seiz> personal property of the delinquent 
sufficient to pay the tax with costs of collection, and sell 
the same at auction. 

3. (2) At the general election in November. (b) 
County Judge, Surrogate. (c) Justice of Sessions. (d) 
The former, six years, the latter, one year. 

4. Secretary of State, Comptroller, S:ate Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, and State Eogineer and Surveyor. 

5. [a] The State Legislature. [4] The Board of 
Supervisors in counties having more than one assembly- 
man. 

6. The preamble jo the Constitution. 

7. Between individuals and between states. When a 
dispute arises between two states the Supreme Court is 
ewpowered by the Constitution to dec'de between them. 
If cit zens of different states have cause for litigation, the 
same authority makes it a matter for the United States 
Court. 

8. The administrative officers are elected by the people 
to assiet the Governor in administering the laws. The 
appointive officers are appoiated by the Governor for the 
same purpose 

DRAWING. 

1. The art of representing objects ty means of lines 
and shades, to show their actual form or appearance. 

2. [a] Sharp lines. [2] Broad lines. 

3. {a] No. [) Third dimension is not indicated. 

4. Sphere, cylinder, and cube. 


GRAMMAR. 

1: Principal clauses, Montezuma saw, He seemed, He 
is said. Suoordinate clauses, He stocd, He felt. 

2. The adjectives a and calm, and the verb (participle) 
heard. 

3. To recover, to be, to have addressed. 

4. Confronted is used adj-ctively and mod fies the sub- 
ject he. Heard is used adjectly and modifies voice. 

5. (a) Object of the verb ¢o recover, objective case. 

(5) Attribute (predicate noun)—agrees with himself 
in the objective case. 

6. Answers will differ. 

7. The Castilian writers say that with a voice easily 
heard over the silent assembly, he thus addressed them. 
8. Ex. All, any, both, few, former, this, that, ete. 

9. (2) Ex. The writing of letters occupied much time. 
(4) Honesty is the best policy. 
10. Hx. The judge said, ‘‘ Have you agreed?” Xz. 
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The success of the expedition depends upon who com- 
mands it. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. A watery fluid exudes from the ends of the broken 
bone and forms gristle. This gradually toughens and 
holds the bones in place until sufficient mineral matter is 
secreted to complete the union of the broken parts. 

2. (a) Down the arm or toward the hand. (b) Up the 
arm or toward the shoulder. 

3. Substances used to give relish or flavor to food ; as 
pepper, mustard, horse-radish, salt, spices, ete. 

4, The cartilages of the vertebra, the curvature of the 
spine, and the sutures used in joining the bones of the 
skull, all have a tendency to prevent such jars from 
reaching the brain. 

5. Through the bronchi, windpipe, throat, nose, and 
mouth. 

6. (a) The optic nerve. (0) Auditory nerve. 
Olfactory nerve. [d]| Guastatory nerve. 

7. It tends to weaken the plasma and to neutralize or 
destroy its nourishing properties; it also tends to change 
the size and form of the disks and to render them unfit 
to perform their functions. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. John and Sebastian Cabot, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and Francis Drake. 

3 a, For being an important one of the cordon of 
French military posts surrounding the English colonies 
on the north and west. Captured by the English in the 
French and Indian War [4 As the oldest permanent 
settlement in the United States, and for the annihilation 
of a Spanish garrison by an expedition from Georgia. 
[ce] As the scene of the first conflict of the Civil War, 
and for its bombardment during that war. 

4. The Mormons are a religious sect founded by 
Joseph Smith in western New York; settled in Nauvoo, 
Ill., 1840. Diiven from Nauvoo by persecution, they 
settled in Iowa, removed thence to Missouri, and from 
there to Salt Lake City. 

5. The persecution of English Catholics by the Church 
of England. Cecil Calvert, or Lord Baltimore. 

6. The treaty with China, the resumption of specie 
payments, the withdrawal of United States troops from 
the Southern states, the fishery awards. (Other correct 
answers may be given. | 

7. War between France and England, in Europe, 
spread to the American colonies. 

8 [a] One of the signers of the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence from New York. [4] Commander-in-chief of 
the Confederate army. [c] A prominent American 
staterman, governor of New York, United States senator, 


Secretary of State under Presidents Lincoln and Johnson. 
[d] An eminent historian. [¢} The founder of the New 
York Tribune, and a prominent leader of political thought 
in both state and nation. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. August 7, 1893. Charles F. Crisp. 

2. To offer relief by legislation to the present financial 
troubles. 

3. The Mediterranean fleet was engaged in evolutions, 
Jane 22d, seven miles off the Syrian coast. The “ Cam- 
perdown ” collided with the battleship ‘ Victoria” and 
the latter sank, carrying with her the heoric admiral, 
Tyran, and 200 of her crew. 

4. The old * Ford Theatre,” in which several clerks of 
the pension department were employed, collapsed, killed 
twenty-one of them and injuring several others. 

5. Edwin Booth. 

6. Leland Stanford of California. 

7. Lieutenant Peary. 

8. [a, His efforts to enforce the new excise laws of 
thet state. [b] Pardoning the three Anarchist who were 
connected with the “* Chicago Haymarket Riot,” in 1886, 
and whose death sentences has been commuted by Gov 
ernor Oglesby. 

9. The Emperor’s Army Bill. 

10. A dispute as to ownership of territory on the left 
bank of the Mekong river. [Any correct answer giving 
the facts of the dispute should be accepted. | 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1, To become familiar with the philosophy of teaching 
as viewed by the best educators, and to be the better able 
to organize and conduct a school. 

2. A knowledge of how weil the pupil is prepared, the 
development of new ideas, and the presentation of the 
subject in logical order. 

3. By communicating ideas to pupils more largely 
through the medium of language. 

4. By the oft-repeated exercise of the attention within 
the limits of the child’s power. 

6. To give free instruction to competent persons in 
academies and union schools, in the science and practice 
of common school teaching, and to provide an opportu- 
nity for the teachers in the various school commissioner 
districts to get this instruction in the least expense, 

7. No pupil should be allowed to take more studies 
than he can master without injuring his health, nor fewer 
then will employ bis whole time. 

8. [a] To familiarize the pupil with the written or 
printed form of words already in his vocabulary. [4] To 
enable him to acquire the thoughts of others, from a 
printed page. 


